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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of Lord Byron. By John Galt. 
12mo. pp. 372. London, 1830. Colburn and 
Bentley. 

A mone original, profound, or correct view of 

a character as interesting as it was intricate, 

one whose seeming contradictions were at once 

such materials for theories, and such temptations 
to erect them,— was never taken than in the 
volume before us. Mr. Galt’s plan is a history 
of Lord Byron’s mind rather than of himself ; 
a condensation of events and effects according 
as they bore upon works whose attraction was 
at once derived from, and afterwards reflected 
on their author. Few persons have been more 
unfortunate in those circumstances over which 
they have no control, such as birth, fortune, 
education, &c. than Byron. No distinctions 
take a stronger hold on the mind than hereditary 
ones. We have not time to discuss the jus- 
tice of the pride of birth ; but it is a pride so 
sanctified by time, as ‘to seem rather innate 
than acquired, one administered to by the 
legends told for the amusement, and the annals 
read for the information, of youth; one to 
which the respect conceded seems of a higher 
order than that given to riches, inasmuch as it 
is more disinterested. Pride of birth is one of 
the most influential of those feelings which go 
towards forming a character. It was one of the 
keys to Byron. Secondly, poverty: it is easy 
to declaim philosophically on the folly of lux- 
ury, the needlessness of many wants and cer- 
tain appliances; but while wealth commands 
the consideration no one can deny it does in 
our present state of society, the absence of that 
wealth will be keenly felt, not for its luxury, 
but for its power: the, privations of poverty 
are nothing to its mortifications. There can be 
no doubt, that the loss of what his family pride 
held to be necessary to its dignity, was another 
great source of that bitterness, and that affecta- 
tion of reserve, which, under the name of dig- 
nity, was some wounded feeling shrinking into 
its own shadow : we deceive no one so much as 
we deceive ourselves. Thirdly, temper: and 
every page of Mr. Galt’s work bears us out in 
our long-established belief of the great influence 

Lord Byron’s bad temper exercised upon his 

life. Now, we must own, good temper is one 

of those qualities we like rather than either 
respect or admire,—a compound usually the 
result of cowardice and indolence, or, at best, 

of animal spirits: it is very difficult for a 

person of warm affections and vivid ima- 

gination, which so tes the impres- 
sions it receives, to be a good temper, whose 
grand secret is, after all, indifference. But 

Wwe draw a wide distinction between one of 

those worrying, peevish, dissatisfied disposi- 

tions, whose miseries are as petty as the mind 
which makes them, and indulgence in which is 

& positive enjoyment to the proprietor; and 

one whose sensibility is too keenly awakened, 

and whose feverish anxiety for the opinion it 
covets, keeps up that state of morbid excitement 
which must have a re-action of gloom. We 





had better expressed our meaning by calling 
Byron’s an over-susceptible temper. But these 
three, pride of birth, poverty, and a sensitive 
temper, were the great influences which made 
his character. Of the judgments formed of that 
character, we shall only observe, people are de- 
sirous of seeing aman of genius; they are dis- 
appointed if he is like themselves, and discon- 
tented if he is not. The faults we indulge in 
ourselves we least easily excuse in others, and 
vanity is one of those faults too general to be 
generally pardoned. Personally acquainted with 
Lord Byron, a man of genius himself, Galt, 
like Moore, brings much of previous qualifica- 
tion to the task; and it is curious to observe 
how little they have trenched on each other's 
ground.* Galt’s is a literary and philosophic 
view: noone can possess this volume without 
having a just idea of the man and the poet, an 
analysis of character as accurate as it is original, 
and a condensation of all the events of a very 
varied life. It is valuable as in itself a com- 
pendium of his history; but it is invaluable as 
a commentary on all that have gone before — 
it is a finished cabinet picture. We would 
not, however, lose one preceding fragment re- 
lating to an individual whose history affords such 
great insight into human nature, and whose in- 
trinsic interest will survive all the little gossip- 
ings and small disputes of the hour. The sub- 
ject is too exciting not to lead to the expres- 
sion of some sentiments of our own; but we 
do both the public and Mr. Galt injustice, in 
delaying to enter on pages so replete with 
charm and information. The following admi- 
rable delineation of genius shews the true feel- 
ing with which the author enters on his work. 

*¢ Genius of every kind belongs to some in- 
nate temperament ; it does not necessarily 
imply a particular bent, because that may pos- 
sibly be the effect of circumstances ; but with. 
out question, the peculiar quality is inborn, 
and particular to the individual. All hear and 
see much alike; but there is an undefinable 
though wide difference between the ear of the 
musician, or the eye of the painter, compared 
with the hearing and seeing organs of ordinary 
men; and it is in something like that differ- 
ence in which genius consists. Genius is, how- 
ever, an ingredient of mind more easily de- 
scribed by its effects than by its qualities. It 
is as the fragrance, independent of the fresh- 
ness and complexion of the rose; as the light 
on the cloud; as the bloom on the cheek of 
beauty, of which the possessor is unconscious 
until the charm has been seen by its influence 
on others; it is the internal golden flame of 
the opal; a something which may be abstracted 
from the thing in which it appears, without 
changing the quality of its substance, its form, 
or its affinities.” 

How just, again, are the remarks on the in- 
fluence of scenery !— 

“ He was, undoubtedly, delicately suscep- 
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tible of impressions from the beauties of nature, 
for he retained recollections of the scenes which 
interested his childish wonder, fresh and glow- 
ing, to his latest days; nor have there been 
wanting plausible theories to ascribe the for- 
mation of his poetical character to the contem- 
plation of those romantic scenes. But, who- 
ever has attended to the influential causes of 
character, will reject such theories as shallow, 
and betraying great ignorance of human na- 
ture. ° ° ® 

“ The views of the Malvern hills recalled to 
his memory his enjoyments amidst the wilder 
scenery of Aberdeenshire. The recollections 
were reimpressed on his heart and interwoven 
with his strengthened feelings. But a boy 
gazing with emotion on the hills at sunset, 
because they remind him of the mountains 
where he passed his childhood, is no proof that 
he is already in heart and imagination a poet. 
To suppose so, is to mistake the materials for 
the building. The delight of Byron in con. 
templating the Malvern hills was not because 
they resembled the scenery of Lochynagar, but 
because they awoke trains of thought and fancy, 
associated with recollections of that scenery. 
The poesy of the feeling lay not in the beauty 
of the objects, but in the moral effect of the 
traditions, to which these objects served as 
talismans of the memory. The scene at sun- 
set reminded him of the Highlands ; but it was 
those reminiscences which similar scenes re- 
called that constituted the impulse, which gave 
life and elevation to his reflections. There is 
not more poesy in the sight of mountains than 
of plains ; it is the local associations that throw 
enchantment over all scenes, and resemblance 
that awakens them, binding them to new con- 
nexions: nor does this admit of much contro- 
versy; for mountainous regions, however fa- 
vourable to musical feeling, are but little to 
poetical. The Welsh have no eminent bard ; 
the Swiss have no renown as poets; nor are 
the mountainous regions of Greece, or of the 
Appennines, celebrated for poetry. The High- 
lands of Scotland, save the equivocal bastardy 
of Ossian, have produced no poet of any fame, 
and yet mountainous countries abound in local 
legends, which would seem to be at variance 
with this opinion, were it not certain, though 
I cannot explain the cause, that local poetry, 
like local language, or local melody, is, in pro- 
portion to the interest it awakens among the 
local inhabitants, weak and ineffectual in its 
influence on the sentiments of the general 
world. The ‘ Rans de Vaches,’ the most cele- 
brated of all local airs, is tame and common- 
place, _—unmelodious, to all ears but those of 
the Swiss ‘ forlorn in a foreign land.’” 

The following observations on Byron’s feel- 
ing of love are as just as they are original. 

“ It is singular, and I am not aware it has 
been before noticed, that, with all his tender 
and impassioned apostrophes to beauty and 
love, Byron has in no instance, not even in 
the freest passages of Don Juan, associated 
either the one or the other with sensual images. 
The extravagance of Shakspeare’s Juliet, when 
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she speaks of Romeo being cut after death into 
stars, that all the world may be in love with 
night, is flame and ecstasy compared to the icy 
metaphysical glitter of Byron’s amorous allu- 
sions. The verses beginning with 

* She walks in beauty like the light 

Of eastern climes and starry .” 

is a perfect example of what I have conceived 
of his bodiless admiration of beauty and object- 
less enthusiasm of love. The sentiment itself 
is unquestionably in the highest mood of the 
intellectual sense of beauty ; the simile is, how- 
ever, any thing but such an image as the beauty 
of woman would suggest. It is only the re- 
membrance of some impression or imagination 
of the loveliness of a twilight applied to an 
object that awakened the same abstract general 
idea of beauty. The fancy which could con- 
ceive in its passion the charms of a female to 
be like the glow of the evening, or the general 
effect of the midnight stars, must have been 
enamoured of some beautiful abstraction, rather 
than aught of flesh and blood. Poets and lovers 
have com the complexion of their mis- 
tresses to the hues of the morning or of the 
evening, and their eyes to the dew-drops and 
the stars; but it has no place in the feelings 
of man to think of female charms in the sense 
of admiration which the beauties of the morn- 
ing or the evening awaken. It is to make the 
simile the principal. Perhaps, however, it may 
be as well to defer the criticism to which this 
peculiar characteristic of Byron’s amatory effu- 
sions give rise, until we shall come to estimate 
his general powers as a poet. There is upon 
the subject of love, no doubt, much beautiful 
composition throughout his works, but not one 
line in all the thousands which shews a sexual 
feeling of female attraction—all is vague and 
passionless, save in the delicious rhythm. of the 
verse.” “ 

We much like the ensuing. 

“ The supposition that poets must be dream. 
ers, because there is often much dreaminess in 
poesy, is a mere hypothesis. Of all the pro- 
fessors of metaphysical discernment, poets re- 
quire the finest tact ; and contemplation is with 
them a sign of inward abstract reflection, more 
than of any process of mind by which resem- 
blance is traced, and associations wakened. 
There is no account of any great poet whose 
genius was of that dreamy cartilaginous kind 
which hath its being in haze, and draws its 
nourishment from lights and shadows; which 
ponders, over the mysteries of trees, and inter- 
prets the oracles of babbling waters. They 
have all been men—worldly men, different 
only from others in reasoning more by feeli 
than induction. Directed by impulse, in a 
greater degree than other men, poets are apt 
to be betrayed into actions which make them 
singular, as eompared by those whe are less 
imaginative; but the effects of earnestness 
should never be confounded with the qualities 
of talent.”” 

We have chosen these more abstract remarks 
to shew the style and spirit of Mr. Galt’s 
biography. We shall now turn to such inci- 
dents as are either new in or 
possess some new inference drawn by the 
writer. 

His Childhood.‘ His schoolfellows, many 
so still recollect him as a 

iv 
passionate and resentful, but withal affectionate 
and companionable : this, however, is an opi- 
nion given of him after he had become 
brated; for a very different impression has 
unquestionably remained among some, who 
carry their recollections back to his childhood. 


» warm-hearted, and high-spirited boy, | ti 





By them he has been described as a malignant 
imp; was often spoken of for his pranks by 
the worthy housewives of the neighbourhood 
as ‘ Mrs. Byron’s crockit deevil ;” and gene- 
rally disliked for the deep vindictive anger he 
retained against those with whom he happened 
to quarrel.” 

It is remarkable that, though the faults of our 
childhood are comparatively slight and unim- 
portant, yet they are always those most deeply 
remembered and brought against us in after 
life. The next anecdote we select as one to 
redeem many darker specks. 

*¢ ‘Towards his nurse he evinced uncommon 
affection, which he cherished as long as she 
lived. He presented her with his watch, the 
first he possessed, and also a full-length minia- 
ture of himself, when he was only between 
seven and eight years old, representing him 
with a profusion of curling locks, and in his 
hands a bow and arrow. The sister of this 
woman had been his first nurse; and after he 
had left Scotland he wrote to her, in a spirit 
which betokened a gentle and sincere heart, 
informing her with much joy of a circumstance 
highly important to himself. It was to tell her 
that at last he had got his foot so far restored 
as to be able to put on a common boot, an event 
which he was sure would give her great plea- 
sure: to himself it is difficult to imagine any 
incident which could have been more grati- 
f . aed 

Much has been said of the weakness of thus 
dwelling on a personal deformity ; but we do 
think only those who suffer under such a mis- 
fortune can tell its bitterness. The wrong and 
falsehood of such a style of poetical criticism 
as the Edinburgh Review imdulged in, is most 
justly reprobated. We cannot but observe how 
completely almost all its predictions of poetical 
fame have been falsified, and how all our great 
English poets have made their way in defiance 
of criticism as flippant as unjust. Byron, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Montgomery, alike 
had in their onset to contend with the same 
bitter and frivolous attacks. These are now 
standard names in our literature: but where 
there is no feeling, there can be no appre- 
ciation. 

“* He was then just come of age, or about to 
be so; and one of his objects in this visit to 
the metropolis was, to take his seat in the 
House of Lords before going abroad ; but, in 
advancing to this proud distinction, so soothing 
to the self-importance of youth, he was des- 
tined to suffer a mortification which probably 
wounded him as deeply as the sarcasms of the 
Edinburgh Review. Before the. meeting of 
parliament he wrote to his relation and guard. 
ian, the Earl of Carlisle, to remind him that 
he should he of.age at the commencement of 
the session, in the natural hope that his lord- 
ship would make an offer to introduce him to 
the house; but he was disappointed. He only 
received a formal reply, acquainting him with 
the technical mode of proceeding, and the eti- 
quette to be observed on such occasions. It is 
therefore not. wonderful that he should have 
resented such treatment ; and he avenged it by 
those lines in his satire, for which he after- 
wards. expressed. his t in the third canto of 
Childe Harold. Deserted by his guardian at a 
crisis so interesting, he was prevented for some 
ime from taking his seat in parliament, being 
obliged to procure affidavits in proof of his 
grandfather’s marriage with Miss Trevannion, 
whith having taken place in a private chapel 
at Carhais, no regular certificate of the cere- 
mony could be At length, all the 
necessary evidence having beem obtained, on 





a 
the 13th of March, 1809, he presented himself 
in the House of Lords alone,—a proceeding 
consonant to his character, for he was not so 
friendless nor unknown, but that he might 
have procured some peer to have gone with 
him. It however served to make his introduc. 
tion remarkable. On entering the house, he 
is described to have appeared abashed and pale. 
He passed the woolsack without looking round, 
and advanced to the table where the proper 
officer was attending to administer the oaths, 
When he had gone through them, the chan. 
cellor quitted his seat, and went towards him 
with a smile, putting out his hand in a friendly 
manner to welcome him; but he made a stiff 
bow, and only touched with the tip of his fin. 
gers the chancellor’s hand, who immediately 
returned to his seat. Such is the account given 
of this important incident by Mr. Dallas, who 
went with him to the bar; but a characteristic 
circumstance is wanting. When Lord Eldon 
advanced with the cordiality described, he ex- 
pressed with becoming courtesy his regret that 
the rules of the house had obliged him to call 
for the evidence of his grandfather’s marriage. 
‘ Your lordship has done your duty, and no 
more,’ was the cold reply, in the words of Tom 
Thumb, and which probably was the cause of 
the marked manner of the chancellor’s cool 
return to his seat. ss " T bs 

** Among other remarkable characters pointed 
out to us, was a nobleman in the pit, actually 
under the ban of outlawry for murder. I have 
often wondered if the incident had any effect 
on the creation of Lara; for we know not in 
what small germs the conceptions of genius 
originate.”” 

The following is an example (and there are 
many others) of the great care with which 
Mr. Galt observed minute facts with reference 
to their poetical inffuence on Lord Byron's 
mind. 

‘* But the most important occurrence of that 
evening arose from a delicate observance of 
etiquette on the part of the ambassador. After 
carrying us to his box, which was close to that 
of the royal family, in order that we might see 
the members of it properly, he retired with 
Lord Byron to another box, an inflection of 
manners to propriety in the best possible taste 
—for the ambassador was doubtless aware that 
his lordship’s rank would be known to the 
audience, and I conceive that this little ar- 
rangement was adopted to make his person also 
known, by shewing him with distinction apart 
from the other strangers. When the per- 
formance was over, Mr. Hill came down with 
Lord Byron to the gate of the upper town, 
where his lordship, as we were taking leave, 
thanked him with more elocution than was 
precisely requisite. The style and formality of 
the speech amused Mr. Hobhouse, as well as 
others; and, when the minister retired, he 
began to rally his lordship on the subject. But 
Byron really fancied that, he had acquitted 
himself with and dignity, and took the 
jocularity of his friend amiss—a, little banter 
ensued—the poet became petulant, and Mr. 
Hobhouse walked on; while Byron, on account 
of his Jameness, and the roughness of the pave- 
ment, took hold of my arm, appealing to me, if 
he could have said less, after the kind and hos- 
pitable treatment we had all received. 
course, though I thought pretty much as Mr. 
Hobhouse did, I could not do otherwise than 
civilly assent, especially as his lordship’s com- 
fort, at the moment, seemed in some degree 
dependent on being confirmed in the good 
opinion he was desirous to entertain of his own 
courtesy. From that night I evidently rose in 
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his good graces; and, as he was always most 
reeable and interesting when familiar, it was 
worth my while to advance, but by cautious 
circumvallations, into his intimacy; for his 
uncertain temper made his favour precarious. 
The next morning, either owing tu the relaxa- 
tion of his abstinence, which he could not pro- 
bably well avoid amidst the good things of the 
ambassadorial table ; or, what was, perhaps, less 
questionable, some regret for his petulance to- 
wards his friend, he was indisposed, and did 
not make his appearance till late in the even- 
ing. I rather suspect, though there was no 
evidence of the fact, that Hobhouse received 
any concession which he may have made with 
indulgence; for he remarked to me, in a tone 
that implied both forbearance and generosity of 
regard, that it was necessary to humour him 
like a child. But, in whatever manner the 
reconciliation was accomplished, the passengers 
partook of the blessings of the peace. Byron, 
during the following day, as we were sailing 
along the picturesque shores of Sicily, was in 
the highest spirits; overflowing with glee, and 
sparkling with quaint sentences. The cham- 
pagne was uncorked and in the finest con- 
dition. Having landed the mail at Girgenti, 
we stretched over to Malta, where we arrived 
about noon next day—all the passengers, except 
Orestes and Pylades, being eager to land, went 
on shore with the captain. They remained 
behind for a reason—which an accidental ex- 
pression of Byron let out—much to my secret 
amusement ; for I was aware they would be 
disappointed, and the anticipation was relish- 
ing. They expected—at least he did—a salute 
from the batteries, and sent ashore notice to 
Sir Alexander Ball, the governor, of his ar- 
rival; but the guns were sulky, and evinced no 
respect of persons; so that late in the after- 
noon, about the heel of the evening, the two 
magnates were obliged to come on shore, and 
slip into the city unnoticed and unknown. At 
this time Malta was in great prosperity. Her 
commerce was flourishing; and the goodly 
clusters of its profits hung ripe and rich at 
every door. The merchants were truly hos- 
pitable, and few more so than Mr. Chabot, As 
[had letters to him, he invited me to dinner, 
along with several other friends previously en- 
gaged. In the cool of the evening, as we were 
sitting at our wine, Lord Byron and Mr. Hob- 
house were announced. His lordship was in 
better spirits than I had ever seen him. His 
appearance shewed, as he entered the room, 
that they had met with some adventure, and 
he chuckled with an inward sense of enjoy- 
ment, not altogether without spleen—a kind of 
malicious satisfaction—as his companion re- 
counted, with all becoming gravity, their woes 
and sufferings, as an apology for begging a bed 
and morsel for the night. God forgive me! 
but I partook of Byron’s levity at the idea of 
personages so consequential wandering destitute 
in the streets, seeking for lodgings as it were 
from door to door, and rejected at all. Next 
day, however, they were accommodated by the 
governor with an agreeable house in the upper 
part of Valetta; and his lordship, as soon as 
they were domiciled, began to take lessons in 
Arabic from a monk—I believe one of the libra- 
rians of the public library. His whole time was 
not, however, devoted to study ; for he formed 
an acquaintance with Mrs. Spencer Smith, the 
lady of the gentleman of that name, who had 
n our resident minister at Constantinople : 
he affected a passion for her; but it was only 
Platonic. She, however, beguiled him of his 
valuable — diamond.ring. She is the Flo- 
Renee of Childe Harold, and merited the poeti- 





cal embalmment, or rather the amber immor- 
talization she possesses there—being herself a 
heroine. There was no exaggeration in saying 
that many incidents of her life would appear 
improbable in fiction. Her adventures with 
the Marquess de Salvo form one of the prettiest 
romances in the Italian language ; every thing 
in her destiny was touched with adventure : 
nor was it the least of her claims to sympathy 
that she had incurred the special enmity of 
Napoleon.” 

There is much probability in the assertion, 
that Ali Pasha was the model which suggested 
many of the most remarkable features in his 
heroes. 

Of all Lord Byron’s works, Mr. Galt gives 
the preference to those which treat of Greece : 
this we think admits of more than a query; 
but as it is a mere point of taste, taste is too 
debatable ground for us now toenteron. The 
whole history of these travels, however, quite 
supports Mr. Galt’s assertion, that the scenes 
through which Byron past, and the various 
incidents. and individuals he encountered, are 
the canvass he afterwards coloured, and the 
figures he introduced, and that his poetry was 
never so great as when founded on actual occur- 
rence, reality being at once his material and 
his inspiration. This is true, for it is the part 
of genius to apply more than to invent, to ex- 
haust this world rather than to imagine new. 
Our belief of how much he felt the straitness 
of circumstances is confirmed by the follow- 
1 — 

“T thought he was in that short space 
something changed, and not with improve- 
ment. ‘Towards Mr. Hobhouse he seemed less 
cordial, and was altogether, I should say, 
having no better phrase to express what I 
would describe, more of a captain grand than 
improved his manners, and more disposed to 
hold his own opinion than I had ever before 
observed in him. I was particularly struck 
with this at dinner, on the day after my 
arrival. We dined together with a large party 
at the consul’s; and he seemed inclined to 
exact a deference to his dogmas, that was 
more lordly than philosophical. One of the 
naval officers present, I think the captain of 
the Salsette, felt, as well as others, this over- 
weening, and announced a contrary opinion on 
some question connected with the politics of 
the late Mr. Pitt with so much firm good sense, 
that Lord Byron was perceptibly rebuked by it, 
and beeame reserved, as if he deemed that 
sullenness enhanced dignity. I never in the 
whole course of my acquaintance saw him 
kithe so unfavourably as he did on that occa. 
sion. In the course of the evening, however, 
he condescended to thaw, and before the party 
broke up, his austerity began to leaf, and hide 
its thorns under the influence of a relenting 
temperament. It was, however, too evident— 
at least it was so to me—that without intend- 
ing wrong, or any offence, the unchecked 
humour of his temper was, by its caprices, 
calculated to prevent him from ever gaining 
that regard to which his talents and freer 
moods, independently of his rank, ought to 
have entitled him. Such men become objects 
of solicitude, but never of esteem. I was also 
on this occasion struck with another new phase 
in his character ; he seemed to be actuated by 
no purpose—he spoke no more of passing 
* beyond Aurora and the Ganges,’ but seemed 
disposed to let the current of chances carry him 
as it might. If he had any specific object in 
view, it was something that made him hesitate 
between going home and returning to Athens 
when he should have reached Constantinople, 





now become the ultimate goal of his intended 
travels. To what cause this sudden and sin. 
gular change, both in demeanour and design, 
was owing, I was on the point of saying, it 
would be fruitless to conjecture ; but a letter 
to his mother, written a few days before my 
arrival at Smyrna, throws some light on the 
sources of his unsatisfied state. He appears 
by it to have been disappointed of letters and 
remittances from his agent, and says: * When 
I arrive at Constantinople, I shall determine 
whether to proceed into Persia or return— 
which latter I do not wish if I can avoid it. 
But I have no intelligence from Mr. H., and 
but one letter from yourself. I shall stand in 
need of remittances, whether I proceed or 
return. I have written to him repeatedly, 
that he may not plead ignorance of my situa- 
tion for neglect.’ Here is sufficient evidence 
that the cause of the undetermined state of his 
mind, which struck me so forcibly, was owing 
to the incertitude of his affairs at home ; and it 
is easy to conceive that the false dignity he 
assumed, and which seemed so like arrogance, 
was the natural effect of the anxiety and 
embarrassment he suffered, and of the appre- 
hension of a person of his rank being, on 
account of his remittances, exposed to require 
assistance among strangers.” 

We suspect the word kithe will puzzle some 
of Mr. Galt’s southern readers. Another anec- 
dote confirms, if confirmation were needed, 
how much his genius was struck by a passing 
circumstance :— 

“ While the Salsette lay off the Dardanelles, 
Lord Byron saw the body of a man who had 
been executed by being cast into the sea, 
floating on the stream, moving to and fro with 
the tumbling of the water, which gave to his 
arms the effect of scaring away. several sea- 
fowl that were hovering to devour. This inci- 
dent he has strikingly depicted in ‘ The Bride 
of Abydos.’” 

Again: —‘“* Both the Fare-thee-well, and 
the Anathema on Mrs. Charlemont, are splen- 
did corroborations of the metaphysical fact 
which it is the main object of this work to 
illustrate, namely, that Byron was only original 
and truly great when he wrote from the dictates 
of his own breast, and described from the sug- 
gestions of things he had seen. When his 
imagination found not in his subject uses for 
the materials of his experience, and opportuni- 
ties to embody them, it seemed te be no longer 
the same high and mysterious faculty that so 
ruled the tides of the feelings of others. He 
then appeared a more ordinary poet —a skilful 
verse-maker. The necromancy which held the 
reader spell-bound became ineffectual ; and the 
charm and the glory which interested so in- 
tensely, and shone so radiantly on his configu- 
rations from realities, all failed and faded ; for 
his genius dealt not with airy fancies, but had 
its power and dominion amidst the living and 
the local of the actual world.” 

The inference that in Manfred there was 
no intention of implying that the hero bad a 
guilty passion for his sister is too ingeniously 
drawn to be omitted. 

‘“* There has always been, from the first pub- 
lication of Manfred, a strange misapprehension 
with respect. to it in the public mind. The 
whole poem has been misunderstood, and the 
odious supposition that ascribes the fearful mys- 
tery and remorse of the hero to a foul passion 
for his sister, is probably one of those coarse 
imaginations which have grown out of the 
calumnies and accusations heaped upon the 
author. How can it have happened that none 
of the critics have noticed that the story is 
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——— 
derived from the human sacrifices supposed to 
have been in use among the students of the 
black art ?” 

Here is quoted a beautiful fragment, of which 
we subjoin only the last lines, for connexion :— 

«* T loved her and—destroy’d her-—— 
Witch. With thy hand? 


Not with my hand, but ht, we broke her heart. 

It gazed on mine, and wither'd. I have shed 

Blood, but not hers, and yet her blood was shed ;— 

I saw, and could not stanch it.’ 

There is in this little scene, perhaps, the deep- 
est pathos ever expressed ; but it is not of its 
beauty that I am treating; my object in no- 
ticing it here is, that it may be considered in | 
connexion with that where Manfred appears | 
with his insatiate thirst of knowledge, and | 
manacled with guilt. It indicates that his sis- | 
ter, Astarte, had been self-sacrificed in the 
pursuit of their magical knowledge. Human | 
sacrifices were supposed to be among the initi- | 
ate propitiations of the demons that have their | 
purposes in magic—as well as compacts signed | 
with the blood of the self-sold. There was | 
also a dark Egyptian art, of which the know. | 
ledge and the efficacy could only be obtained by 
the novitius procuring a voluntary victim—the 
dearest object to himself, and to whom he also 
was the dearest; and the primary spring of 
Byron’s tragedy lies, I conceive, in a sacrifice 
of that kind having been performed, without 
obtaining that happiness which the votary ex- 
pected would be found in the knowledge and 
power purchased at such a price. His sister 
was sacrificed in vain.” 

But surely these arguments are overthrown 
by one line in Manfred’s own speech— 

** Though it were 
The deadliest sin to love as we have loved.” 

We must confess, that the Italian confede- 
racy for the Liberal places Mr. Hunt in a 
meaner point of view, to our judgment, than 
Mr. Galt seems to consider him—in three pithy 
sentences the whole is well characterised. 

** Vanity was mingled with their golden 
dreams. Lord Byron mistook Hunt’s political 
notoriety for literary reputation, and Mr. Hunt 
thought it was a fine thing to be chum and 
partner with so renowned a lord. After all, 
however, the worst which can be said of it is, 
that, formed in weakness it could produce only 
vexation.” 

If any one doubts the justice of the follow- 
ing, they have only to read the pages whose 
author states such conviction. 

‘“« ] have never been able to understand why 
it has been so often supposed that Lord Byron 
was actuated in the composition of his different 
works by any other motive than enjoyment: 
perhaps no poet had ever less of an ulterior 
purpose in his mind during the fits of inspira- 
tion (for the epithet may be applied correctly 
to him and to the moods in which he was ac- 
customed to write), than this singular and im- 
passioned man. Those who imagine that he 
had any intention to impair the reverence due 
to religion, or to weaken the hinges of moral 
action, give him credit for far more design and 
prospective purpose than he possessed. They 
could have known nothing of the man; the 
main defect of whose character, in relation to 
every thing, was in having too little of the 
element or principle of purpose. He was a 
thing of impulses; and to judge of what he 
either said or did, as the results of predetermi- 
nation, was not only to do the harshest injus- 
tice, but to shew a total ignorance of his cha- 
racter. His whole fault, the darkest course of 
those flights and déviations from propriety 








which have drawn upon him the severest ani- 





madversion, lay in the unbridled state of his 
impulses. He felt, but never reasoned. * * * 

*¢ One day, as a friend of mine was convers- 
ing with his lordship at the Casa Saluzzi, on 
the moral impressions of magnificent scenery, | 
he happened to remark, that he thought the| 
view of the Alps in the evening, from Turin, 
the sublimest scene he had ever beheld. ‘ It 
is impossible,’ said he, ‘ at such a time, when 
all the west is golden and glowing behind them, 
to contemplate such vast masses of the Deity 
without being awed into rest, and forgetting 
such things as man and his follies.’ * Hunt,’ 
said his lordship, smiling, ‘ has no perception 
of the sublimity of alpine scenery ; he calls a 
mountain a great impostor.’ ” 

Mr. Galt enters into less detail of opinion 
respecting Don Juan than any other work. 
We think a curious and interesting parallel 
might be drawn between that and the Pilgrim- 
age: Don Juan is Childe Harold unidealised ; 
he goes over the same ground, but in how dif. 
ferent a spirit! What once excited enthusiasm 
now gives scope for ridicule—sarcasms take the 
place of illusions ; and if ever man felt that ‘a 
glory was departed from the earth,” Lord Byron 
was the man. 

We now bid farewell to Mr. Galt, though 
with the intention of again recurring to his 
pages ; but we cannot defer to another week 
the expression of our most cordial approbation. 
Good sense, good feeling, and good taste, go 
far towards making a good biographer: he pos- 
sesses them all. We have read his work with 
great delight—we close it with mingled regret 
and admiration. It is now only necessary to 
speak of its mechanical parts: it is handsomely 
printed, has two beautifully engraved portraits 
of Byron and. the Countess Guiccioli, and is 
most moderate in price. It forms the first 
volume of the National Library; and is a 
foundation on which the highest expectations 
may be formed of that undertaking. 








Retrospections of the Stage. By the late John 
Bernard, Manager of the American Theatres, 
and formerly Secretary to the Beef-Steak 
Club. 12mo. 2 vols. Colburn and Bentley. 

A puBLicaTtion of this kind needs little in- 
troduction: like the theatrical hero whose 
memoirs it contains, it walks upon the stage 
in character, and introduces itself. If we dis- 
like it, we hiss; and if we approve of it, we 
applaud. 

To continue our comparison,—the present 
début is a hit. It revives a host of pleasant 
recollections of by-gone times ; it re-opens some 
of the stores of wit which have been forgotten ; 
and it renews the life of many a gay companion, 
whom death has long since snatched from the 
scene of jest, conviviality, and humour. In 
reading, our enjoyment is often chastened into 
a deeper tone of feeling, and our laughter at 
the joke or Lon-mot checked by a recollection 
of the fate of him who uttered it. They do 
not come like shadows, so depart; but, on the 
contrary, with all the amusement of a book of 
drollery, biographical anecdote, and the ex- 
hibition of society half a century old, these 
Retrospections possess a higher claim to public 
regard. In all that respects the drama they are 
admirable chronicles; and they place vividly 
before us many of those favourites of the stage 
in whom our fathers delighted, in their habits 
as they lived. When an estimate of dramatic 
talents is offered, or when opinions are given 
upon subjects connected with the stage, there 
is a degree of judgment displayed which we 
consider to be of the highest order. A few of 





the stories, it is true, have slipped into pub- 


eee 
licity before; but they are not very numerous, 
and the compensation of original matter js 
abundant. On the whole, we have been ip. 
finitely more entertained by these volumes than 
by any of the works of the same class (no 
matter how attractive the names of their au. 
thors) that have appeared within the last half 
dozen years. 

We wish to illustrate this; and we cannot 
go wrong. There is little occasion for selec. 
tion; fall in where we may, the critic, like a 
cat, is sure to fall upon his feet. For the 
reviewer at the dull season ; for the lounger at 
a watering-place, or in snug country quarters; 
for the reader and the idler every where, (and 
we say it not in disparagement of its better 
qualities,) this is the book. But we will open 
its hitherto poor, poor dumb mouth, and bid 
it speak for itself. 

Mr. Bernard was born, in 1756, at Ports. 
mouth (whence, perhaps, he always manifested 
a good deal of Point); and very soon evinced 
an invincible predilection for the science of 
acting. His parentage was respectable, and of 
course averse to this spirit of vagabondising; 
but no art could stop the course of nature, and 
he ran from schools and clerkships the most 
instructive and promising, to indulge in phan. 
tasies the most visionary and unprofitable. 
Yet Mr. Bernard was not exposed to the 
protracted continuation of strolling, shifting, 
and starving: some supplies from home, the 
display of early talent, and a marriage with a 
clever actress, enabled him soon to surmount 
the initiatory difficulties of his profession, and 
to advance into comparative popularity and 
comfort. Such being the case, we need not 
enter upon his- first: theatrical efforts, when 
the only difference between him and a fowl 
was, that he was killed within the barn, and 
the fowl at the door, and that the latter was 
the better fed of the two. Incidents of strolling, 
though amusing, have acquired a sameness, 
from repetition, which hardly admits of a no« 
velty, and we pass over those of our author :— 
let us see! may not the following be excep- 
tions ? 

“ The same day (says our young Roscius) I 
was given Romeo to study to Mrs. Osborne's 
Juliet. This lady had that kind of originality 
in her style, which not merely disdained a 
resemblance to any other person’s, but was 
altogether unlike any thing else in human 
nature. In the performance of the play, owing 
to the limited number of our corps, we were 
reduced to many shifts—the most humorous of 
which was, Romeo’s having to toll the bell, and 
Juliet the dead to sing her own dirge.” 

At a loss for a play, when the absence of 
some actor had rendered. it impracticable to 
perform that which had been announced (at 
Stow Market, it was) :— 

“ After canvassing the merits and pecu- 
liarities of twenty pieces, ‘ The Orphan’ ap- 
peared to be the least difficult, and we fixed 
upon it. Two other queries were now to be 
considered ; whether, and how, we should ac- 
quaint the public with a change. Mr. Os- 
borne remarked, that as we expected a full 
house to the comedy,—(the title, as well as that 
of a * Bold Stroke for a Husband,’ being very 
attractive in small country towns, where there 
are a great many unmarried young people)— 
he feared that the announcement of a tragedy 
would turn money from the doors ; and as that 
event was less desirable to the company than 
the public enlightenment, it was decided on 
nem. con, that * The Orphan’ should be re- 
presented instead of the ‘ Bold Stroke,’ but 
without any promulgation ; thus Jeaving it t@ 
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the critical acumen of our audience to dis- 
tinguish between Thalia and Melpomene ! 
The night came—the house filled—the curtain 
went up—the play went on—moreover, it went 
down: not a whisper was breathed—not a fan 
agitated—not a hand struck its fellow: one 
would have thought not a heart beat—all was 
observation and quiescence as usual—‘ dead 
and deep,’—the spectators gazing upon us as 
though we were certain unearthly appearances, 
or more exactly like the people of a city in the 
‘ Arabian Nights,’ who were suddenly con- 
verted into stone: the same raising of the 
brow, dropping of the jaw, propping of the 
chin, and settling of the eye, continuing from 
the commencement to the close of the act. 
On this occasion, however, we were not in- 
dined to murmur at their silence, fearing, on 
the contrary, that the first exclamation would 
be to our detection, and, consequently, the 
rousing of the sleeping lion to our disgrace. 
But fate willed it otherwise. The play pro- 
ceeded—the actors went on and off—and no- 
thing occurred to disturb either the looks or 
positions of the audience, till in the midst of 
the fourth act, when I, (as Castalio,) addressing 
Monimia’s maid, exclaimed, in reply to her 
refusal to admit me— 
« By heaven! I'll scale the window, and get in by force, 
Let the glad consequence be what it may ;’ 
at which an old maiden lady, in a high-crowned 
critical cap, with spectacles on her nose, and 
her peaked chin propped en an ivory-headed 
cane (who had sat as mute and motionless all 
the evening as the rest) suddenly relaxed her 
fixidity, and exclaimed, giving three emphatic 
taps with her staff—* Bravo, young man— 
bravo—that’s a * bold stroke for a wife,’ in- 
deed !"—Whether it was the example of so 
respectable a person, or a general concurrence 
in the justice of her criticism, I know not— 
but the impulse was electrical—the train was 
fired ; tongues, hands, and heels, were loosened 
to their welcome office, and a universal ex- 
plosion of approbation took place. * * * 

“ Thornton (a manager) was the person 
who originated the joke of a man going a jour- 
ney and putting on six shirts; so that when 
he wanted a clean one he took one off. He 
had a favourite Scotch dress given to him by 
Lee Digges, which he was in the habit of wear- 
ing on all occasions, and once introduced in Sted- 
fast in the * Heir at Law,’ compelling Henry 
Moreland to say that they had been wrecked 
on the coast of Scotland, instead of America, 
where his old friend lost his own, and was 
forced to assume the national habiliments.. His 
system of acting was not founded upon the 
principle of suiting the word to the action, but 
the action to the word. In Macheath (which 
he invariably played for his benefit), he accord- 
ingly gave the lines—‘ Some men are killed by 
rope,’ (mimicking the Newgate ceremony), ‘ or 
gun’ (levelling his aim like a musket), ‘ and 
others by the doctor’s pill’ (rolling the little 
ball in the palm of his hand, and pretending to 
swallow it). * . 

“* Glastonbury was our next. destination, 
where we were patronised by a great eccentric, 
of the name of Shroud. ‘The business becom- 
ing very bad, we were driven to all kinds of 
expedients to recruit it; and this gentleman 
hit upon one that proved successful. As a 
mere frolic, he proposed to myself and some 
others of the company who were supping with 
him, to fly a kite some dark and windy night 
from the Torr-hill, when the wind set in the 
direction of the town. This kite was to be of 
extraordinary dimensions, and to have a large 
tom-cat and a stable-lantern appended to its 





tail. As we could contemplate no evil results 
from such a joke, we agreed. The kite was 
accordingly constructed. A suitable evening 
came, windy and tenebrious; and being an 
‘ off-night,’ we repaired to the hill with the 
captain, and our materials in a cart. Arrived 
at a convenient spot, the cat and lantern were 
securely swathed to the tail, and the kite was 
raised. It was six feet in height, and required 
nearly six men to hold it. Sweeping over the 
town, it performed various curious evolutions, 
owing to the gusty, unsteady nature of the 
wind (very favourable, by the by, to our de- 
sign); and the feline atéronaut, beginning to 
exert his lungs, surpassed the finest strains of 
a modern professor. As the body of the kite 
was painted black, the light only was visible, 
and a very supernatural aspect it had, resem- 
bling nothing so much as the gambols of some 
atrial demon. ‘The first effect that we noticed 
was the rushing up of all the cats of Glaston- 
bury to the house-tops, who, sympathising with 
their friend, lifted up their tails and voices, 
and yelled together loud enough to have scared 
all the devils in Milton’s Pandemonium. Next 
came out all the old women and young child- 
ren, who, grouped at the corners of the street, 
silently contemplated, like so many statues, the 
inexplicable phenomenon above them. When 
we had amused ourselves in this way about 
two hours, the kite was taken in; and con- 
fiding it to the care of the captain’s servant, 
we descended to the town to enjoy (though 
rather wickedly) the alarm we had given rise 
to. It would have filled a pretty thick volume 
(and not unamusingly) could I have penned 
down the explanations we received of the ‘ ap- 
parition in the air,’ each of which varying 
with the grade and intellect of the object, was 
equally distant from a suspicion of the truth. 
The panic lasted throughout the night, and on 
the morrow communicated to the surrounding 
villages. People flocked in from all quarters, 
and the town was quite full. The captain’s 
sagacious head had foreseen this result, and 
perceived in it an opportunity of retrieving our 
affairs. He accordingly proposed to write a 
play on the subject, to be called ‘ The Fiend 
in the Air, or the Glastonbury Apparition !’ 
which we should get a house-painter in the 
town to illustrate with a view of the Torr-hill, 
&c. This was agreed to; and an imaginary 
likeness of the ‘ fiend’ was constructed by the 
company, to be worked by wires, composed of 
pasteboard and red flannel, with an illumined 
head, and a cracker at his tail. The piece was 
written, rehearsed, and acted; each one hada 
part. ‘Two gentlemen of the town gave imita- 
tions at the wings of the congregated cats; 
whilst the captain, positioned above, mancu- 
vred and yelled for the fiend individually. This 
experiment succeeded so well with the country- 
people, who had uot witnessed the phenome- 
non, but came to the theatre (as people always 
should) to be instructed, that we performed it 
four nights, and the receipts were sufficient to 
take us out of town with respectability.” 

At Norwich, the green-room (1774) ‘ con- 
tained three or four individuals it may be 
worth while to notice. Mrs. Ross (afterwards 
Mrs. Brown), a comedian whose merit will be 
sufficiently attested by the fact, that she was 
the acknowledged prototype of Mrs. Jordan ; 
the latter lady having imbibed the idea that 
she could play comedy from seeing the former 
perform a hoyden. sd * ; 

“© When she appeared at Covent Garden (in 
Miss Prue, I believe), the audience were de- 
lighted ; but the critics in the pit exclaimed, 
‘It’s a pity sbe imitates Mrs. Jordan!’ which 





reminds me of the story of a silk-mercer, who 
had associated with Shuter till he caught, not 
only all his best jokes and ditties, but the very 
manner in which they were given. The latter, 
hearing this, determined to visit a club one 
evening, which this gentleman frequented, and 
see what would be the effect of his good things 
at first hand, which had told so well at second. 
He did so; but soon lost both humour and 
temper, at hearing the worthy cits, whenever 
he attempted to be funny, respond with min- 
gled wonder and delight, * How like Tom 
Bennet !” * . . 

‘Mrs. Ibbot used to relate to me many 
whimsical illustrations of dramatic life; and 
among others, once said, that about the period 
of her entering the profession (1740), she was 
present at the performance of an old Roman 
play, in a gentleman’s barn in Norfolk, when 
the principal actor.came forward to deliver the 
prologue (which then in the country used gene- 
rally.to be an epitome of the plot), and having 
to say, ‘ When Hannibal and Scipio first waged 
war, they took a circumference to Africa,’ he 
enunciated—* When Han-ni-bawl and Ski-pi-o 
first wag-ged war, they took a kirk-kum-fer- 
ence round to Afri-ca.”’ 

At Norwich :—** The character of the good 
people who reside in this part of the world, 
whilst laying claim to as great a portion of in- 
tegrity and generosity as any others in Christ- 
endom, is (or was) nevertheless distinguished 
for a peculiar simplicity. It was quite common 
for a servant who would come to the box- 
office to learn what was the play, and being 
informed * the Beaux Stratagem’ and ‘ the 
Virgin Unmasked,’ to go home and say we 
intended to do * the Boar Strangled’ and ‘ the 
Virgin Mary!’ A grazier who had got into 
the theatre and seen Griffiths play Richard, on 
one occasion waited upon the manager the 
next morning, to say, that if the gentleman 
who wanted a horse on the previous evening 
held his mind, he had got an abundance of 
cattle in his meadows, and should be happy to 
deal with him. Bowles took me to a club one 
evening, where the subject of public speaking 
being debated, a gentleman asked his friend 
what he thought of Mr. Hopkins’ style; who 
replied, that he considered it to be very trouble. 
some, and wished it was broken down—as he 
had to get over it every morning in going to 
his farm, at the hazard of dislocating his hip. 
I believe the joke is pretty well known of the 
Norwich alderman, who being called on at a 
public dinner, when the cloth was removed, to 
give a toast, said he would propose one which 
he had had the honour of hearing Sir Edward 
Afflick deliver at the breaking up of a party— 
‘ Here’s bon repos, gentlemen!’ But one in- 
finitely more whimsical than this occurred dur- 
ing my stay at a dinner given by the * body 
corporate’ to Sir Thomas Jerningham, the 
member. One of that illustrious number being 
asked (at a late hour in the evening) to name 
as a toast the finest demirep in Norwich ! 
filled his glass, and, rising with formal polite- 
ness, replied—‘ Here’s Sir Thomas Jerning- 
ham, gentlemen !’ ” 

At Plymouth: —‘“ Mrs. Bernard on her 
benefit-night received an unexpected compli- 
ment. We were playing ‘ the Chances,’ in 
which my wife enacted the ‘ second Constan- 
tia ;? and when repeating the soliloquy upon 
her escape from Antonio, she exclaimed — 
* Well! I’m glad I’ve got rid of that old fel- 
low, however ; and now, if any handsome young 
man would take a fancy to me, and make me 
an honest woman, I’d make him the best wife 
in the universe!’ A middy in the slips, who 
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had never seen a play before, and took a deep 
interest in the scene, immediately started up, 
and leaning ever the box in a manner which 
made him conspicuous to the whole house, 
clapped his hands, and cried out—‘ I’ll have 
you, ma’am ; I'll have you ; d—n my eyes, if I 
don’t. I have three years’ pay to receive, be- 
sides prize-money !’ ” 

These tales we shall close with one of Jemmy 

Whitely, an eccentric manager of a travelling 
corps. 
“ Jemmy was not particular, in poor com- 
munities, as to whether he received the public 
support in money or in ‘ kind.’ He would 
take meat, fowl, vegetables, &c., value them 
by scales, &c.,. and pass in the owner and 
friends for as many admissions as they amounted 
to. Thus his treasury very often, on a Satur- 
day, resembled a butcher’s warehouse rather 
than a banker's. At a village on the coast the 
inhabitants brought him nothing but fish; but 
as the company could not subsist without its 
concomitants of bread, potatoes, and spirits, a 
general appeal was made to his stomach and 
sympathies, and some alteration in the terms 
of admission required. Jemmy accordingly, 
after admitting nineteen persons one evening 
for a shad a-piece, stopped the twentieth, and 
said—‘ I beg your pardon, my darling—I am 
extramely sorry to re you ; but if we ate 
any more fish, by the powers! we shall all be 
turned into mermaids !’ ” 

But as our hero got onward, and became ac- 
quainted with better-known folks than the 
Jemmy Whitelys of the barns and fish-money, 
he picked up and has preserved some anecdotes 
which are still more interesting and amusing. 
The following, of the celebrated Quin, have 
not excited our spleen—but vice versa. 

© Quin and Foote associated with the best 
company ; and Quin, like Foote, was distin- 
guished for a certain contempt for a portion of 
the society he courted, namely, the more noble 
but less intelligent. Dining one day at a party 
in Bath, Quin uttered something which caused 
a general murmur of delight. A nobleman 

resent, who was not illustrious for the bril- 


iancy of his ideas, exclaimed—‘ What a pity | on. 


*tis, Quin, my boy, that a clever fellow like 
you should be a player!’ Quin fixed and 


the fire-place, one of whom appeared to be a 
walking compound of wig, lace ruffies, rose- 
water, and the Bath Directory. The room 
was rather full, and for this reason the latter 
person commenced a detail of his fashionable 
connexions and advantages. Quin imme- 
diately desisted from eating, looked up, and 
made wry faces. The sprig of jesmine was 
pleased, however, with the notice he excited, 
and continued in an effeminate tone suffi- 
ciently audible to disturb and disgust all around 
him, whose expressions he construed as the 
tokens of wonder or envy. Quin rose up and 
walked about the room ; the lady-like creature 
paid no attention to this, but entered into a 
list of his weekly engagements, and numbered 
the peers who would be of the parties. Quin 
could contain himself no longer, and rang the 
bell furiously. ‘ Waiter,’ said he, ‘ bring me 
a basin.” ‘A basin, sir!’ ‘A basin—I’m 
going to be sick.’ Away flew the waiter; and 
Quin, stepping up to the obnoxious person, 
begged he would delay his conversation a few 
minutes. The object stared as though thun- 
derstruck, but was silent. The eyes of the 
company were now directed to Quin in inqui- 
sitive surprise: the waiter returned; Quin 
took the basin and placed it on the table near 
his soup ; he then unbuttoned his coat, loosened 
his cravat, and, leaning his head over the uten- 
sil, exclaimed—‘ Now, sir, proceed when you 
like—I’m ready!’ His design and action con- 
vulsed the room in an instantaneous roar of 
laughter, which answered the desired end; 
for the ‘ young gentleman,” becoming incensed, 
uttered a loud ‘ demme,’ and made a speedy 
retreat. ” * a 

** Quin played Cato very well, which I attri- 
bute to some constitutional resemblance between 
the two. He was generally ‘as cool (to use a 
vulgarism) as a cucumber.’ Some person whom 
he had offended, met him one day in the street, 
and stopped him. ‘ Mr. Quin,’ said he, ‘ I~ 
I—I understand, sir, you have been taking 
away my name!’ ‘ What have I said, sir ?’ 
* You—you—you called me a scoundrel, sir !’ 
‘ Keep your name,’ replied Quin, and walked 
Quin in his old age, every one knows, 
became a great gourmand, and, among other 
things, invented a composition, which he called 


flashed his eye upon the person, with this re-| his ‘ Siamese soup,’ pretending that its ingre- 
ply—t What would your lordship have me be ? | dients were principally from the ‘ East.’ The 


—a lord!’ 
his attachment to the society of females; 


Quin was also distinguished for | peculiarity of its flavour became the topic of 


the day. The ‘ rage’ at Bath was Mr. Quin’s 


though the accounts which have been handed | soup; but as he would not part with the re- 
down of his rugged habits and propensities may | cipe, this state of notice was highly incon- 
have led my reader to the contrary supposition. | venient ; every person of taste was endeavour- 
Where ladies were present one evening, the | ing to dine with him; every dinner he was at, 
subject of conversation was the doctrine of|an apology was made for the absence of the ‘oved 
Pythagoras. Quin remained silent. One of |‘ Siamese soup.’ His female friends Quin was|deserve the name of a new publication ; at 
the party (remarkable for the whiteness of her | forced to put off with promises; the males least, we can say, the additions comprise more 
neck) asked Quin his opinion—‘ Do you be-| received a respectful but manly denial. A. pith of information than is contained in many 
lieve in the transmigration of souls, Mr. Quin ?’ | conspiracy was accordingly projected by a dozen | entire original volumes which come under our 
‘Oh, yes, madam!’ ‘And pray may I in-|dons vivans of Bath, against his peace and 


quire, what creature’s form you would prefer | comfort. 


At home he was flooded with anony- 


hereafter to inhabit?’ ‘A fly’s, madam.’ ‘ A | mous letters; abroad, beset with applications 
fy!’ * Yes, that I might have the pleasure, | under every form. The possession of this secret 
at some future day, of resting on your lady-|was made a canker to all his enjoyments. At 
ship’s neck.’ There was infinite delicacy in length he discovered the design, and deter- 


the following :—Being asked by a lady why it | mined on revenge. 


Collecting the names of 


was reported that there were more women in| the principal confederates, he invited them to 
the world than men, he replied—* It is in con- | dinner, promising to give them the recipe before 
formity with the arrangements of nature, ma- | they departed—an invitation, as my reader will 
dam: we always see more of heaven than| suppose, which was joyfully accepted. Quin 


earth !’ 


The measure of his devotion to the|then gave a pair of his old boots to the house- 


fair could only be equalled by his detestation | maid to scour and soak, and when sufficiently 
for those creatures of his own sex who mi-/| seasoned, to chop up into fine particles, like 
micked the former’s accent and daintiness.|minced meat. On the appointed day, he took 
Taking his soup one day at a coffee-house in | these particles, and pouring them into a copper 
Bath, two gentlemen came in and blockaded | pot, with sage, onions, spice, ham, wine, water, 

















and other ingredients, composed a mixture of 
about two gallons, which was served up at his 
table as his * Siamese soup.’ The compan 
were in transports at its flavour; but Quin, 
pleading a cold, did not taste it. A pleasant 
evening was spent, and when the hour of 
departure arrived, each person pulled out his 
tablets to write down the recipe. Quin now 
pretended that he had forgot making the pro- 
mise ; but his guests were not to be put off ; 
and closing the door, they told him in plai 
terms, that neither he nor they should quit the 
room till his pledge had been redeemed. Quin 
stammered and evaded, and kept them from 
the point as long as possible ; but when their 
patience was bearing down all bounds, his re. 
luctance gave way. ‘ Well, then, gentlemen,’ 
said he, ‘ in the first place, take an old pair of 
boots—!’ ‘ What! an old pair of boots!’ 
‘ The older the better ;’—(they stared at each 
other)—‘ cut off their tops and soles, and soak 
them in a tub of water’—(they hesitated) 
‘ chop them into fine particles, and pour them 
into a pot with two gallons and a half of 
water.” © Why, d—n it, Quin,’ they simul. 
taneously exclaimed, ‘ you don’t mean to say 
that the soup we’ve been drinking was made 
of old boots!’ ‘I do, gentlemen,’ he replied, 
‘by G—d! my cook will assure you she chop. 
ped them up.” They required no such at- 
testation ; his cool, inflexible expression was 
sufficient: in an instant, horror and despair 
were depicted on each countenance, in the full 
conviction they were individually poisoned. 
Quin, observing this, begged them not to be 
alarmed, since he could contemplate no dan- 
gerous results from their dinner; but if they 
| thought it would sit uneasy on their stomachs, 
there was an apoth *s shop in the next 
street. The hint was taken: an idea of per- 
sonal safety subdued the rising throbs of indig- 
nation. Séizing their hats, away flew the whole 
| bevy down the 'stairs, and along the street to 
| the place advised, where ipecacuanha and other 
provocatives were speedily procured, and the 
* Siamese soup’ (and all its concomitants) was 
speedily disgorged.”’ 

From these diverting volumes we shall con- 
tinue our extracts next week. 





Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that 
relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.- 
Col. Hawker. Sixth edition, corrected, en- 
larged, and improved. 8vo. pp. 480. Lon- 
don, 1830. Longman and Co. ; 

Twice already have we reviewed this work 

(No. 397, August 28, 1824, and No. 448, 

August 20, 1825); and now comes the sixth 

edition, so much enlarged and improved as to 





linspection. It is dedicated, by his royal per- 
mission, to the King. : 
In our last Number we celebrated the Fifth 
of November ; but for explosions, we presume 
to think the First of September must, upon the 
long run, take a higher interest in national 
feeling. It is this which gratifies us so much 
with Colonel Hawker: the subject and occa- 
sion are the most generally important within 
the whole circle of the yearly revolution ; and 
here is the Nimrod of the age, the Mentor = 
guardian angel of sportsmen, blazing fort 
upon it with such a quantum of the useful as 
would set up an Oracle, and in such a style as 
would amuse a Heraclitus. — as we have 
declared and almost sworn, this 18 4 
books for country quarters, and for townsmen 
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who have the felicity to be invited into rural 


enjoyments. : 

Next Wednesday, should the birds not be 
previously frightened to death by anticipating 
the eclipse of the moon on Thursday—next 
Wednesday, the harvest being pretty forward, 
and the season auspicious, there will be much 
powder burnt, much shot wasted, a great num- 
ber of birds, and, probably, a few shooters, 
killed, by the guns which will be out that day. 
Even to the last-mentioned we would recom- 
mend an-early reading of Col. Hawker: it will 
do them good! Let us run over its new mat- 
ter, and the whole world will perceive how. 

After a flourish respecting the crack gun- 
makers in the trade, the author confesses a far 
more favourable opinion of detonaters than he 
formerly maintained. From improvements in 
the method of boring, which causes them to 
detain the shot longer, till the powder is more 
effectually ignited —and of new waddings, 
which clean the gun from the leading depo- 
sited when there is much firing—he is now 
inclined to think they are superior, in some 
respects, and nearly equal in all, to the olden 
flint-gun. Copper caps, which have crept into 
pretty general use, are also mentioned as valu- 
able innovations; but care should be taken in 
their selection.* 

On the question of elevation there are some 
udicious remarks; the result of which is, that 
“ the longer the gun, the higher must be the 
elevation.” The colonel prefers the fine cylin- 
der powder, with the copper-cap percussion 
guns, and tells us, in his own quaint manner, 
‘“‘the gunmakers are by far the best deputy 
powder-merchants, and take great pains in the 
management of their powder; because on that 
the killing of their guns must depend; and 
therefore we must readily forgive any innocent 
little bit of ‘dam’ as to putting their own 
names to it, &c. This is all fair; and it is 
really a charity to let them earn a trifle, now 
that they have been half-ruined by getting 
caught in their own trap—the detonating guns; 
and then sadly troubled with the ‘ shorts,’ from 
gentlemen finding it impossible to ‘ cash up,’ 
owing to the failure of their farming tenants.” 

With regard to wadding, a novelty is spo- 
ken of as forthcoming; but, in the interim, 
“anointed wadding” is pronounced to be best 
upon the powder; and thin pasteboard, cut by 
a dented punch, upon the shot. Cartridges in 
wire are not found to answer in common sport- 
ing, though, in particular cases, they make 
very long shots. 

In the art of shooting it appears a grand 
requisite to be good tempered, and not to fume 
and fret about missing. 

“ When a good shot (observes the author) 
misses, from being nervous, it generally occurs 
through his left hand dropping as he pulls the 
trigger ; and if it happens that his gun should 
miss fire, he will immediately detect this, by 
Seeing that the muzzle has fallen below the line 
ofaim. The best way to remedy this is to 
make a firm resolution to fire full high, and 
firmly grasp the stock for a few shots; and, as 
800n as a few birds have fallen handsomely, he 
will, most likely, recover his nerves and his 

* “T need hardly add > vi 
the caps of bad quality Ry ely were a om 
of accidents. For instance, French caps, being now to be 

for about two franes a thousand, are frequently im- 
— to England, and sold at an immense profit; and, 
athough these may do very well with weak French pow- 

» yet they are so unfit to be trusted with our powder, 
that the loss of many sportsmen’s eyes has been the conse- 
yume. 1 know one er who recommended them 

Or no other purpose to ruin the copper-cap guns, 


and thereby improve trade.” 
improve y by le.” A pretty rascal, to wish to 
have been worse than an 


's eyes Out. He must 
i Ed. 











shooting. I have luckily felt just enough of 
this annoyance to enable me to prescribe a 
little remedy for it; as I well know the un- 
pleasant feelings of a shooting sportsman when 
deprived of his usual skill:—he becomes, like 
one with gout, Jove, or sea-sickness,—cruelly 
tormented, and laughed at into the bargain.” 

The song says, ‘‘ just like love is yonder 
rose ;”? and now we learn that shooting badly 
is also * just like love.” It puts one in a 
tremble, we suppose, and he can no more pop 
the question than he can pop off a partridge ! 
There is, however, a way of getting at the 
game, like to which we know nothing (except 
it may be to fly a passionate letter) in affairs of 
the heart: it is, “ to fly a paper kite, regularly 
painted like a bird of prey, at about thirty 
yards above the ground, and with a very long 
string, so as for the man who flies and walks 
on with it, to be at a distance; while the 
shooter and his dog approach behind the kite.” 

In the usual mode of sporting, the following 
new observations in Col. Hawker’s volume will 
be found of service to our friends next week 
and throughout the season ;— 

** In walking up to your dogs, in turnips or 
high stubble, when birds are wild, lift your 
legs high ; and by thus. making less noise, you 
will get twice as near to your game. In an 
open country, where the stubble is thin, ad- 
vance as quick as possible, tread light, and 
crouch your body as low as you can. Why 
does a pointer sometimes get within ten yards, 
when the birds fly up from the shooter at above 
100? Because a dog is so low the birds can- 
not see him, and rapidly advances on them 
without making a noise. The sceptic may 
fancy this.an ‘ old woman’s story’—but, for all 
that, he’ll get beat by the man who attends to 
it. *. * * In beating a narrow strip of 
turnips, with two shooters, when birds are 
wild and run, let one of them enter the croft 
about eighty yards in front of the other, and 
walk on in echellon, as the man in advance 
will then have the wild ones coming to him, 
and his partner the tame ones, if some of the 
birds happen to lie well. * * * Much 
game as I have seen killed in a September day, 
I do not recollect one solitary instance of any 
thing extraordinary being done very early in 
the morning. Many people tell me about kill- 
ing ten and even twenty brace before break- 
fast ; but I never yet had the fortune to see the 
chance for such a performance; because the 
dew is seldom off before eight or nine o’clock. 
It would be bad manners to doubt their word ; 
so I will conclude that they mean before some 
déjeiné a la fourchette at 12; or perhaps before 
their breakfast on the following day. ee 
After a storm, as soon as the ground is dry, or 
the next day, birds will lie in a calm; and 
after a calm they will lie in windy weather. 
Birds are frequently as much on the listen as 
on the watch; and this is why, towards the 
end of the season, we sometimes do best in 
boisterous weather. * * * If an obstinate 
dog will not come out of cover when repeatedly 
called, be silent; then he will begin to listen 
for you, and through fear of being left behind, 
will most likely come sneaking out, so as to be 
caught for a timely flagellation. * * * If 
you owe a greedy shooter a grudge, give his 
dog, in hot weather, a carte blanche at a large 


tub of buttermilk, just before he takes the), 


field. He will then have many points—but 
few birds. * * * If you-have reason to 
expect a gang of poachers that may be too 
strong for your keepers, let some one go 


SS 
their roost. myn | then spoiled the night’s 
sport, you may go home and s in peace. 
This was the plan of my Sond, we late Mr. 
Ponton, who, with only one regular keeper, 
had plenty of pheasants in the midst of poach- 
ers. 

At pages 292-3, the reader will be taught 
several methods of dissolving Indian rubber, 
for making shoes, trousers, or any thing else, 
waterproof ;* and the annexed gives ample 
information on a still more tender and touch- 
ing point—corns. 

** To walk with corns, and without torture, 
get a piece of chamois leather, spread with 
diachylon plaster. Cut, with your wadding- 
punch, as many rounds as will form a sufficient 
thickness to prevent the boot or shoe from 
pressing your stocking on the corn; for the 
reception of which you must punch a small 
hole through the centre. By this simple con- 
trivance, I have known many a dot-and-go-one 
gentleman start off as bold as a dog just un- 
coupled.” 

_ The following is also a secret worth know- 
ing :— 

** To preserveGunning-clothes from the Moth. 
—To keep your gunning-dresses, and indeed 
all other cloths, furs, &c. free from the moth, 
let them be sewed up in a bag of brown hol- 
land, or other linen, which, if sewn tight, 
and kept dry, will rarely ever fail to preserve 
them. But, if you wish to be doubly sure, you 
may put in the bag with them, equal quanti- 








ties of camphor and carbonate of ja. A 
bladder filled with turpentine is another good 
remedy.” 


Upon the subject of dog-stealing we have 
some most curious intelligence: so curious, 
that it may stand for a sketch of a particular 
class of society which does not court much pub- 
lic notiee in our strange metropolis; and we 
quote the whole. 


“ Penalty for Stealing Dogs.+ 

*« By 7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 29, the offender, on conviction 
before a justice of peace, to forfeit, for the first offence 
(over and above the value of the dog), a sum not exceed- 
ing 20. For the second offence, to be imprisoned (with 
hard labour) not exceeding twelve calendar months, and 
whipped, at the discretion of the justice. Sect. 31. Per- 
sons found in ion of a stolen dog, or the skin 
thereof (knowing them to be stolen), are liable to the same 
penalties. Sect. 32.” 

“Such is here the inefficiency of the law, 
that dog-stealing in London has now become 
the regular trade of men calling themselves 
‘ the Fancy ;’ and of whom there are, at least, 
fifty leading characters, besides their spies and 
outposts. These fellows, by way of a blind to 
avoid suspicion, either assume the character of 
plasterers, carpenters, &c. &c., and carry the 
very tools in their hands, or hawk about 
oranges, hardwares, and other little articles for 
sale. They have dens in the neighbourhood 
of Whitechapel, Shoreditch, Tottenham-court 
Road, and Westminster ; outposts about Green- 
wich, Ball’s Pond (a noted place on the right 
of the North Road), Lisson Grove, and Pad- 
dington ; and a rendezvous in Long Acre for 
drinking and business. I have been told that 





* Of one of these recipes, the colonel, in his character- 
istic language, states: ‘‘ It has, after six years’ trial, 
roved to answer so well, that I have no doubt if it had 
disguised, and ‘ set a going’ by some gentleman who 

was a ‘dab’ at preaching, puffing, and wall-chalking, he 
might soon have made a little fortune by it, and set up 
for an E-s-q.; with his ‘ cad,’ and his ‘ cab,’ and his —, 


Cc. 
+ «© N.B. This law holds good also for (as the act says) 
* any beast or bird ordinarily kept in a state of confine- 
ment,’ &c.; and in sect. 32 it says—‘ That if any such 
dog, or any such beast, or the skin thereof; or any such 
bird, or any of the plumage thereof, shall be found in the 

ion, or on the of any person, and the per- 








through your covers, and thrash away at all 
the trees till he has driven the pheasants from 


son shall know the same to have been stolen,’ &c. &c.— 
* liable to the same penalties.’ ” 
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their chief consul is an old stager of forty years’ 
standing, who is nearly blind and worn out ; 
but of this I cannot answer for the truth. 
Their system is brought to such perfection, 
that if your dog only turns round a corner, 
out of your sight, he is liable to be instantly 
enticed away, at a rapid pace, the never- 
failing means of . Their plan is 
to take the dog off to one of the most distant 
of the dens from where the robbery is com- 
mitted, and there keep him, in safe and close 
confinement, till the ‘ customer,’ as they term 
it, shall advertise a reward amounting to what 
they think rather more than half the value ; 
or, to use their own words, ‘ chanted’ at a 
price that will ‘ fetch’ him. On this being 
offered, you will generally recover your dog ; 
because their agent of the district, who is al- 
ways on the look-out for ‘ chants,’ will either 
go or send to you with the joyful tidings of 
your favourite ; pretending, at the same time, 
with an oily tongue and pious face, that he gets 
nothing by it, ‘ except vot your honour will be 
pleased to give’ him ‘ for’ his ‘ trouble,’ in ad- 
dition to the advertised reward. But the man 
who actually steals the dog never appears in 
the business ; by which he avoids all risk of 
being ‘had up.’ The club find that this plan 
answers much better, and is less liable to de- 
tection, than offering the dogs for sale; par- 
ticularly as they frequently get possession of 
the same dog several times. There have been 
instances of their being paid fifteen guineas, in 
successive rewards, for one lady’s lap-dog that 
was perhaps not worth ten shillings. Ifa dog 


is not ‘chanted’ before he becomes all but 
starved, they kill him and sell the skin ; unless 
it should so happen that they have orders from 
*gentlemen’!! for dogs—-an opportunity of 


starting him for Scotland, Ireland, &c.—or can 
find an immediate purchaser, who will give a 
few shillings more than the skin would pro- 
duce. If * hard up’ for * blunt,’ however, 
some of them will go and sell the dogs in the 
strects as soon as possible after they have 
caught them ; but, of course, in a diametrically 
opposite part of the town from where they 
found them. Here they sometimes cheat their 
own society: but of this they think nothing, 
and will even rob one another. ‘ Dog rob dog’ 
is their slang, and standing motto. All thieves 
have the knack of instantly quieting even the 
fiercest watch-dogs by throwing them a kind of 
narcotic ball—this they call ‘ puddening’ them 
—hby means of which recipe some of the 
* Fancy’ go journeys to execute particular 
orders at a long distance from London. 
Be very cautious, therefore, before whom you 
boast about the goodness of your dogs; or 
what you feel a pride in, may be the very 
means of your losing them; because when 
‘ fancy men,’ in any line of ‘ business,’ have 
orders to execute, they will assume all trades 
and disguises, and thus ingratiate themselves 
with the very servants of your household, in 
order to ‘ suck’ them for information. The 
following circumstance is a specimen of their 
town maneuvres :—In the month of May last, 
Mr. Lang, of the celebrated shooting gallery 
and excellent gun repository in the Haymarket, 
lost a favourite setter. He posted handbills, 
offering two guineas reward; on hearing of 
which, a man came and told him the reward 
was not enough ; but that if he would make it 
four guineas, he could find his dog; and the 
amount must be deposited in the hands of a 
landlord, who would procure him a ticket. 
card. He should then be met, to his appoint- 
ment, in some private field, where he would 
receive his dog—on condition that no questions 





should be asked. Mr. Lang sent his shopman, 
about half-past ten at night, to White Conduit 
Fields to meet the parties, who, on receiving 
the ticket, delivered up the dog. But there 
was great hesitation in transacting this affair, 
in consequence of the dog having on a lock to 
a steel chain collar with Mr. Lang’s name; 
and which therefore induced them to proceed 
with extreme caution, through fear, as they 
supposed, of detection for felony. The whole 
amount paid for recovering this setter was 
41. 17s.;—2/. 10s. of which went to the man 
who had him. The rest was divided among 
others of the *‘ Fancy.’ The same person who 
gave Mr. Lang the information said, that if 
ever he lost a dog and applied to him, he could 
undertake to get him back again within 
thirty-six hours, provided he would make it 
worth his while to do so; because all dogs 
taken by the ‘ Fancy’ are brought to their 
office and regularly booked by the secretary. 
But if a word is said about law, the dog is im- 
mediately put to death, and either buried skin 
and all, or sent to the bottom of a pond. As 
an instance of this, a gentleman who had lost 
a dog offered twenty guineas to recover him, 
and twenty guineas more for the apprehension 
of the thief, or even the name of any one con- 
cerned in the robbery. In consequence of the 
latter part of the advertisement, the dog was 
instantly destroyed. Whereas, had nothing 
but the first clause been placarded, the dog 
would have been restored without loss of time. 
On destroying this dog, one of the * Fancy’ ob- 
served to his associates—‘ Vot’s the wally of 
twenty pound compared to a man’s life?!’ 
(under an idea, it is presumed, that the theft 
was aggravated by some very strong case.) If 
~~ one of the society was known to be untrue 
to his comrades, or, as they call it, not ‘ blue’ 
to his trade, he would be marked; and, if he 
was discovered in getting any of them appre- 
hended, they would, sooner or later, ‘ settle his 
hash.’ It is somewhat extraordinary, among 
so many opulent people who have been thus 
robbed, that no one should have ever set a trap 
for some of these worthies :—because nothing 
could be more easily done, by risking a few 
useless dogs and expending a little money, 
without which, of course, no business can be 
executed in a workmanlike manner. A quarto 
volume might be filled with anecdotes, speci- 
mens of the * march of intellect’—the fruits of 
‘ a little learning’— under this head. But 
having now relieved our attention from the 
dry subject of the daw by a momentary glance 
at the maneeuvres of the lawless (and I trust a 
sufficient one to make young sportsmen look 
sharp after their dogs, now that the season is 
approaching), I will proceed with my other 
gleanings from the chaos of technical jargon.” 
There are also some remarks well worthy of 
attention on hydrophobia and mad dogs. The 
canine madness so frequent in London is 
ascribed to the want of a supply of water for 
the animals; thus, though Lisbon and Paris, 
in warmer climates, escape the malady, it pre- 
vails every season more or less in the British 
capital. We have no desire, however, to dilate 
on this topic in the Review of a sporting book ; 
and the less so, as we perceive that the occur- 
rence of any public event of sufficient interest 
to attract the newspapers and the people, al- 
ways puts an end to the raging of hydrophobia 
and all the horrible cases by which it is con- 
summated. For example, there never was a 
more dreadful season for the disease than the 
present ; and the journals teemed with hos- 
pital deaths, men, women, and children, bitten 
in every corner,—and, in short, we all seemed 


to be becoming rapidly rabid, when it so hap. 
pened that our gracious monarch died, there 
was a succession, a royal funeral, levees, re. 
views, entertainments, and a revolution in 
France, which events have acted as a complete 
specific for hydrophobia—not a single case has 
occurred since. Perhaps the faculty will take 
this into their sapient consideration, and when 
the disorder appears again, prescribe another 
revolution in France, a coronation, or some 
such remedy, to put an end to it. - 1t will cer. 
tainly be more efficacious than cutting out the 
part, cauterising, causticising, water-deluging, 
or any other prescription yet submitted, — 
Q. E. D. 








Travels to the Seat of War in the East, through 
Russia and the Crimea, in 1829 : with Sketches 
of the Imperial Fleet and Army, Personal 
Adventures, and Characteristic Anecdotes. 
By Captain J. E. Alexander, (late 16th 
Lancers), K.L.S., M.R.A.S., Cor. Mem. 
S.A.E. and M.G.S., Author of “ Travels 
in Ava, Persia, and Turkey.”’ 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. 

WueEwn Lieutenant Alexander, now Captain 
with a regiment of letters after his name, 
published his travels in 1827, we (L. G. 343, 
et seq.) spoke of them as slight in substance, 
but a “ plain and interesting account” of the 
cursory observations he could make on sucha 
Mazeppa-like journey. We added, “ where 
there was nothing to be told, he has told 
nothing; where preceding travellers had ex- 
hausted the Jions, he has not been tedious; 
and where there really was any thing to ob- 
serve and record, he has communicated his 
views in a pleasant and gentlemanlike man- 
ner.” 

On the present occasion we may repeat our 
words ; for these new volumes resemble the 
old one in every respect. In May, 1829, the 
author sailed for Hamburgh; and in little 
more than nine months he was back in London 
with his two octavos, having traversed, as he 
tells us, ‘* through fire, frost, and plague,” 
part of Germany, the Baltic, a considerable 
portion of Russia, the south coast of Crimea, 
the seat of the war then waging between Russia 
and Turkey, Russia (again as a prisoner), 
Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Hanover, Holland, 
the Netherlands, and the north of France! ! 
He is a very human Puck, and will put a 
circle round the earth in (say) eighty minutes. 
Well might Dr. Busby write, 

« When energising objects men pursue, 
What are the wonders that they cannot do!” 

Per ardua experti, indeed ;—if Captain Alex- 
ander does not become the greatest of all tra- 
vellers that ever travelled, it will be in vain to 
quote the proverb, that practice makes per- 
fection. s 

But it was impossible for any active, ob- 
servant, and intelligent individual, like our 
countryman, to visit many of the scenes which 
he describes, without acquiring a good deal of 
curious information ; and accordingly we find 
in those pages of his book which relate to the 
least known places, and particularly to their 
state during the sanguinary contest of which 
he was a partial witness, a fund of very agree- 
able reading. To the second volume, therefore, 
where, after his long route, he is upon newer 
ground than throughout his first, we turn at 
once, and open at Sevastopol, whither he was 
ordered to proceed and join the Russian fleet— 
for the Russians shewed themselves to be most 
jealous of every foreign presence. 

“ There eA (says Capt. A.) always, dur- 





ing the war, a large force encamped on the 
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heights behind Sevastopol. Some of the Turk- 
ish prisoners were employed in constructing 
new batteries towards Quarantine Bay. I saw 
them dragging materials on low waggons through 
the streets, and they naturally looked ‘ un- 
utterable things’ as they shuffled along in their 
petticoat trousers and slippers.” 

From Sevastopol Capt. A. navigated the 
Black Sea in a brigantine with some Russian 
troops on board; and on the voyage gathers 
some facts concerning the fall of Varna, which 
he asserts did not fall through treachery, as is 
believed. Having established himself in the 
admiral’s ship (the distinguished and justly- 
esteemed Greig, commander-in-chief in the 
Black Sea) the author enumerates the fleet,— 
2 of 110, 4 of 84, 6 of 74, 3 of 60, 5 of 44 guns, 
besides smaller vessels,—and gives the follow- 
ing notice of the sailors and service. 

‘ It is quite astonishing to think of the do- 
eility of the Russian.* It frequently happens 
that not till the age of five-and-twenty is he 
taken, a rough peasant with a bushy red beard, 
from his village, and put on board ship, to 
which and the sea he has hitherto been an 
entire stranger. He is immediately made to 
go aloft, and in six months is as good a sailor 
as needs be. The messes consist of five and 
twenty men each; and, after a glass of grog, 
they stand round a wooden vessel hung by 
cords from the beams, and sup with their 
wooden spoons casha (millet) and butter, on 
alternate days with soup and meat. This 
food, so superior to what the soldiers get, and 
which the admiral by his exertions obtained 
for his sailors, shewed itself in their appear- 
ance, and also made them more forward in 
action. Every evening a party of the men 
used to assemble at the gangway to sing their 
national airs; and two excellent bands played 
by turns at the admiral’s ‘table: Sundays were 
distinguished by the lamps being lighted ‘before 
a silver screen, on which were paintings of the 
virgin and sairf™s. The priests and their con- 
gregation were as devout as their brethren on 
shore: still it was singular to see hundreds of 
sailors between decks, kneeling behind one 
another, and amongst the engines of death, 
and crossing themselves, and praying before 
their iconas.’? 

_ After detailing some striking naval. actions 
in the Black Sea, Capt. A. mentions the taking 
of Silistria, 

_““ Success in every quarter was now begin- 
ning to crown the arms of Russia. Silistria 
fell after a vigorous resistance, and Diebitch 
obliterated the recollections of the disasters of 
last campaign; there was none greater than 
that sustained after the Russians were obliged 
to raise the siege of this important place in the 
end of 1828. Thirty thousand men, on the 
retreat, died from the severity of the weather, 
and the destruction of their provisions. I 
formerly mentioned that the bread of the sol- 
diers is packed in mat sacks, which cannot 
resist rain; consequently when the winter set 
in, with continued wet weather, the conse- 
quences were dreadful: the general in com- 
mand of the above forces, and a few of his 
officers, alone escaped ; but he afterwards com- 
mitted suicide.” 

* « Docility” is not perh yord ibe 
hod adroliness and rapidiey.‘with po hoy Ay Cre 
British naval aa - oe. An able 
Navarino, from bel mpteey -. t tp pa fleet at 
like in every respect’ within thees see Beye bog ed 
tion with the Fe Tigh ~¥ , ae of their junc- 
caw end imitated” al rench, whose conduct they 
w clever in handling’ thelr sails’ se cles ant naerie 
and, in short, so excellent both in the interior of their 


» and in their ral i 
uaed . Management, that he was quite 





The Russian fleet, in co-operating with the 
land forces, sailed along the coast, bombarding 
and taking many places, such as Misemvria, 
Ahielo, &c. These operations were somewhat 
different from European warfare; and we read 
the accounts with curiosity. For example :— 

*¢ In the Gulf of Burgas there is a very 
picturesque monastery on the rocky island of 
Anastasia: this was defended by a battery; 
and from the precipitous character of the 
shore, it might have held out for many days; 
however, after a few rounds from the fleet, the 
Turks displayed the signal of surrender, and 
the commandant came on board the Paris. 
The admiral immediately recognised him as an 
old Varna acquaintance, and asked him why he 
had not held out longer, and made a better de- 
fence ?—He answered: * You remember you 
gave me my liberty after Varna fell into your 
hands. I immediately went to the south, and 
got another command; but again driven from 
that by the rapid advance of your troops, I 
became the binbashee (colonel) of the troops in 
Anastasia. It is true that we could have held 
out many days, for we had guns, ammunition, 
and provisions in abundance; but of what use 
would it have been, and of what advantage is 
it for us to contend against our destiny? You 
have got to the south of the Balkan. We are 
driven from place to place: our holy prophet 
(with whom be peace!) is offended at us for 
the change of dress and the drill introduced by 
the sultan. He will not intercede for us with 
the great Ullah. But our punishment will not 
last for ever; and Ullah kerim! (God is 
merciful!) we may some day find rest for the 
soles of our feet; but now, if you send me 
away, I will, ere long, again become your 
prisoner; if in the mean time Azriel, the 
angel of death, does not summon me to my 
final account.’ ” 

With the following d—ad picture of war we 
conclude (at least this week, when works of 
more mind demand our attention) this slight 
notice of Captain Alexander’s book. We read 
it, and we ask ourselves whether are mankind 
mad-men or fiends?! 

** One night I happened to sleep in a Turk. 
ish house, in the next apartment to a very 
intelligent young officer, Baron Schilling de 
Courland, of the regiment of Azoff: we soon 
became intimate, and he related to me many 
anecdotes of his service during the campaign. 
He said, ‘ It is generally supposed, that after 
Schoumla was left in a state of blockade, and 
the Balkan turned by the pass of the Kempchek, 
that the Turks gave up the contest and fled on 
every occasion, after a mere show of resistance : 
this, however, was not the case. Certainly they 
did not generally fight with the determined 
valour which they evinced at Brailow, Silistria, 
Varna, &c.; yet, on many occasions, their 
fanaticism and confirmed hatred of the Gioiirs 
induced them still to oppose manfully the pro- 
gress of the invaders; and to prefer joining 
their blessed prophet sooner than remain on 
earth, defiled as it was by the triumphs of the 
infidel over the sons of the faithful. I shall 
now relate an instance of this spirit of resistance 
in a small body of Turks. The division of the 
army to which I belonged was advancing over 
a broken country at the foot of the Balkan. 
The Cossacks sent in advance to reconnoitre 
reported that a village of a few hundred houses 
was occupied by the enemy ; and shortly after- 
wards, on ascending an eminence, we observed 
the village below us, in a narrow valley, and 
completely surrounded by hills. There were 
enclosures and gardens about it ; and the dark 





green of graceful poplars set off the dazzling 





whiteness of a tapering minaret. But no. smoke 
or signs of life appeared in the secluded village, 
until, looking more attentively through my 
glass, I descried two or three white turbans 
watching our movements from a detached 
house near us. As the village had not the 
defence of walls, and as two or three roads led 
into it through the hedges of the gardens, it 
was imagined that the Turks would immedi- 
ately surrender on being summoned. To make 
sure of them, a strong party made a detour to 
the other side, and thus they were completely 
hemmed in. A flag of truce was then sent 
down to those we had seen: they allowed the 
flag, with the escort, to approach and parley. 
Their reply to the summons was, ‘ We spit on 
the beards of the Gioiirs, and set them at 
defiance. We have sent away our old men, 
wives, and children, to a place of safety ; and 
there are three hundred of us here who have 
sworn on the Koran i sherreey never to leave 
the place alive. Carry this our answer to your 
chief, and tell him to choose another road ; for 
his lies not through this village, except over 
our bodies!’ This insulting answer, to such 
an overpowering force, was immediately fol- 
lowed by the simultaneous advance of several 
parties of Russian infantry by the different 
roads which led into the village; but the 
moment that the head of each of the colurins 
was sufficiently exposed, a sharp volley was 
sent from the houses on each side, which 
caused many of the Russians to bite the dust, 
and the rest to fall back. Again they rallied, 
and endeayoured to penetrate into the village, 
under the fire of covering parties posted in the 
gardens ; but every man who exposed himself 
was shot dead ; and the troops were compelled 
to keep out of the fatal aim of the Turkish 
tophaicks. The general, enraged that his men 
should be thus repulsed by so small a number, 
gave orders to fire the village at all risks : 
a few Cossacks accordingly crept with their 
usual cunning towards the wall of a house, 
and succeeded in setting fire to the roof of it: 
the wind aided their efforts ; the flames rapidly 
spread over the village, and the black smoke 
curled over the trees. Every one was prepared 
to intercept the Turks, when they should 
attempt to make their escape from their burn- 
ing habitations. The fire continued to rage: 
one by one the roofs fell, and sent up clouds of 
sparks into the air ; but still no Turks appeared. 
The avenues were strictly guarded, but in vain ; 
the whole village was now a smoking heap of 
ruins, and every man looked at his neighbour, 
and inquired what could have become of the 
defenders of it. A few blackened corses attested 
the fact that this gallant band of three hundred 
preferred a horrible death on their own hearths, 
to gratifying the Russians by suffering them- 
selves to be bayoneted as they fled.” 

O Marathon ! what are thy glories? O vic- 
tors! what are your victories ? 








Italy; a Poem. By Samuel Rogers. 8vo. 
pp. 284. London, 1830. Jennings and Chap- 
lin; Cadell; Moxon. 

WueEn Italy made its original appearance, 

which was in duodecimo, in the year 1822, it 

became the subject of a critical notice in the 

Literary Gazette, concluding with the declara- 

tion, ** that its excellence so far outweighed 

its defects, that we must commend it as one of 
the sweetest and most pleasing little volumes 

published for a long period.” Again, June 7, 

1828, when Part II. made its appearance, we 

did our duty towards that publication, though 

we considered it far inferior toits precedent. It 

has now assumed a more important shape—has 
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been augmented by a number of new pieces—has 
been printed with si elegance — and has 
received every splendid decoration which the 
united efforts of the pencil and the graver could 
impart. Of that portion of the volume which 
has been already before the public, we shall 
merely say that it appears to have been care- 
fully revised and considerably enriched. On 
comparing it with the first edition, the dime 
labor is evident throughout. The versification 
is in many places rendered much more correct 
and harmonious ; and several of those colloquial 
expressions to which we objected, have been 
divested of their ultra-familiarity, without in- 
juring their ays although we own that 
we think some phrases still remain which would 
advantageously admit of a little ennobling. 
From the poem entitled Rome, we make a 
quotation in addition to the notice in our 
No. 594, 
Thou art in Rome! the city that so Jong 
Reigned absolute, the mistress of the world ; 
ty vision that the prophets saw, 
And trembled ; that from nothing, from the least, 
The lowliest —> {what but here and there 
A reed-roofed cabin by a river side ?), 
Grew into every thing; and, year by year, 
fearlessly, working her way 
ok and field, o’er continent and sea, 
Not like the merchant with his merchandise, 
Or traveller with staff and scrip exploring, 
But hand to hand, and foot to foot, through hosts, 
Through nations numberless in battle array, 
Each behind each, each, when the other fell, 
Up and in arms, at length subdued them all. 
Thou art in Rome! the city where the Gauls, 
i h open gates, 
through her t desolate, 
Marching to slay, thought they saw gods, not men; 
The city, that, by temperance, fortitude, 
And love of glory, towered above the clouds, 
Then fell—but, falling, kept the highest seat, 
And in her loneliness, her pomp of woe, 
Where now she dwells, withdrawn into the wild, 
Still o’er the mind maintains, from age to age, 
Her empire undiminished.” 


We have seldom met with so delightfully 
interesting a picture as that comprehended in 
the closing lines of. ‘‘‘The Fountain.” 


* Tt was a well 
Of whitest marble, white as from the qui 3 
And richly‘wrought with many a high relief, 
Greek sculpture—in some earlier day perhaps 
A tomb, and honoured with a hero’s ashes. 
The water from the rock filled, overflowed it; 
Then dashed away, playing the prodigal, 
And soon was lost—stealing unseen, unheard, 
Through the long grass, and round the twisted roots 
of trees; discovering where it ran 
By the fresh verdure. Overcome with heat, 
I threw me down; admiring, as I lay, 
That shady nook, a singing-place for birds, 
— “sae foreman Ton ae a 
ore t to a id a-Ma le 
The sun had set, a distant conyent-bell” ~ 


Ringing the — ; and now approached 
illage-gossip there. 


The hour for stir and v 
* * 


* 
F d lo Pt a h 
‘ootsteps; and lo, a pat! 
Trodden for ages, many a woman red, 
A and vanished, bearing on her head 
Her earthen pitcher. 
* * * * 
At length there came the loveliest of them all, 
Her little brother dancing down before her ; 
And ever as he spoke, which he did ever, 
Turning and looking up in warmth of heart 
And brotherly affection. Stopping there, 
She joined her rosy hands, filling them 
With the pure element, gave him to drink; 
And, while he quenched his thirst, standing on tiptoe, 
ked down upon him with a sister's smile, 
Nor stirred till he had done,—fixed as a statue.” 


The graphic truth of the first, and the beau- 
tiful iteration in the second, of the passages 
which we have marked with italics, must be 
evident to every reader. 

There are great satirical force, and much 
sound philosophy, in “ A Character :” 

** One of two t! Montrioli may have, 

My a » Both he cannot; 

Yet on he goes, as 


» numberi miseries 
Fenat ess 3f ait Be wows consent to lose, 





ITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


At noon the king. Then comes the council board; 
And then the chasse, the rt. When, ah when, 
The leisure and the liberty I sigh for ? 
Not when at home; at home a miscreant-crew, 
That now no serve me; mine the service. 
And then that old hereditary bore 
The steward, his stories longer than his rent-roll, 
Who enters, quill in ear, and, one by one, 
As though I lived .to write, and write to live, 
Unrolls his leases for my signature.’ 
He clanks his fetters to disturb my peace. 
Yet who would wear » and become the slave 
Of wealth and power, renouncing apy «4 
His freedom, and the hours that fly so fast, 
A burden or a curse when misemployed, 
But to the wise how precious—every day 
A little life, a blank to be inscribed 
With gentle deeds, such as in after-time 
Console, rejoice, whene’er we turn the leaf 
To read them? All, wherever in the scale, 
Have, be they high or low, or rich or poor, 
Inherit they a sheep-hook or a sceptre, 
Much to be grateful for; but most has he, 
Born in that middle snore, that temperate zone, 
Where Knowledge lights his lamp, there most secure, 
And Wisdom comes, if ever, she who dwells 
Above the clouds, above the firmament, 
That Seraph sitting in the heaven of heavens. 
What men most covet, wealth, distinction, power, 
Are baubles nothing worth, that only serve 
To rouse us up, as children in the Is 
Are roused up to exertion. The reward 
Is in the race we run, not in the prize; 
And they, the few, that have it ere they earn it, 
Having, by favour or inheritance, 
These dangerous gifts placed in their idle hands, 
And all that should await on worth well tried, 
All in the glorious days of old reserved 
For manhood most mature or reverend age, 
Know not, nor ever can, the generous pric 
es in him who on himself relies, 
Entering the lists of life.” 

Having thus quoted some of the poetical 
ornaments of this volume, we shall proceed to 
transcribe some of the prose; confining our- 
selves, however, to two compositions, strongly 
contrasted to each other. The first is distin- 


guished by its pathos and elegance. 
* Caius Cestius. 


‘* When I am inclined to be serious, I love 
to wander up and down before the tomb of 
Caius Cestius: The Protestant burial-ground 
is there; and’ most of the little monuments are 
erected tothe young men of promise, cut off when 
on their travels, full of enthusiasm, full of en- 
joyment; brides, in the bloom of their beauty, 
on their first journey ; or children borne from 
home in search of health. This stone was 
placed by his fellow-travellers, young as him. 
self, who will return to the house of his parents 
without him ; that, by a husband or a father, 
now in his native country. His heart is 
buried in that grave. It is a quiet and shel- 
tered nook, covered in the winter with violets ; 
and the pyramid that overshadows it, gives it 
a classical and singularly solemn air. You feel 
an interest there, a sympathy you were not 
prepared for. You are yourself in a foreign 
land; and they are for the most part your 
countrymen. They call upon you in your mo- 
ther-tongue—in English—in words unknown 
to a native, known only to yourselves: and 
the tomb of Cestius, that old majestic pile, has 
this also in common with them. It is itself a 
stranger among strangers. It has stood there 
till the language spoken round about it has 
changed; and the shepherd, born at the foot, 
can read its inscription no longer.” 

Our last extract shall be an amusing tale 
told by an old cardinal, and entitled “ The 
Bag of Gold ;” the point of which will bear a 
comparison with any of the admirable instances 
of sagacity exhibited by Sancho Panza, in his 
government of Barataria. 

‘* There lived in the fourteenth century, 
near Bologna, a widow-lady of the Lamber- 
tini family, called Madonna Lucrezia, who, in 
a revolution of the state, had known the bit- 


the gate of the cathedral; her rosary in her 
left hand, and her right held out for charity; 
her long black veil concealing a face that had 
once adorned a court, and had received the 
homage of as many sonnets as Petrarch has 
written on Laura. But fortune had at last 
relented ; a legacy from a distant relation had 
come to her relief ; and she was now the mis. 
tress of a small inn at the foot of the Appen. 
nines, where she entertained as well as she 
could, and where those a stopped who were 
contented with a little. The house was stil] 
standing when in my youth I passed that way, 
though the sign of the White Cross,* the cross 
of the Hospitallers, was no longer to be seen 
over the door ; a sign which she had taken, if we 
may believe the tradition there, in honour of a 
maternal uncle, a grand-master of that order, 
whose achievements in Palestine she would 
sometimes relate. A mountain~-stream ran 
through the garden ; and at no great distance, 
where the road turned on its way to Bo 

stood a little chapel, in which 2 lamp was 
always burning before a picture of the Virgin, 
a picture of great antiquity, the work of some 
Greek artist. Here she was dwelling, re. 
spected by all who knew her, when an event 
took place which threw her into the deepest 
affliction. It was at noon-day in September 
that three foot-travellers arrived, and, seating 
themselves on a bench under her vine-trellis, 
were supplied with a flagon of Aleatico by a 
lovely girl, her only child, the image of her 
former self. The eldest spoke like a Venetian, 
and his beard was short and pointed after the 
fashion of Venice. In his demeanour he 
affected great courtesy, but his look inspired 
little confidence : for when he smiled, which he 
did continually, it was with his lips only, not 
with his eyes, and they were always turned 
from yours, His companions were bluff and 
frank in their manner, and on their tongues 
had many a soldier’s oath. In their hats they 
wore a medal, such as in that age was often 
distributed in war; and they were evidently 
subalterns in one of those free bands which 
were always ready to serve in any quarrel, if a 
service it could be called, where a battle was 
little more than a mockery; and the slain, as 
on an opera-stage, were up and fighting to- 
morrow. Overcome with the heat, they threw 
aside their cloaks, and, with their gloves tucked 
under their belts, continued for some time in 
earnest conversation. At length they rose to 
go, and the Venetian thus addressed their 
hostess. ‘ Excellent lady, may we leave under 
your roof, for a day or two, this bag of gold ? 
* You may,’ she replied gaily, ‘ but remember, 
we fasten only with a latch. Bars and bolts 
we have none in our village, and if we had, 
where would be your security?’ ‘In your 
word, lady.’ ‘ But what if I died to-night ? 
where would it be then ?’ said she laughing. 
‘The money would go to the church, for none 
could claim it.’ Perhaps you will favour us 
with an acknowledgment.’ ‘ If you will write 
it.” An acknowledgment was written _accord- 
ingly, and she signed it before Master Bartolo, 
the village-physician, who had just called by 
chance to learn the news of the day; the gold 
to be delivered when applied for, but to be de- 
livered (those were the words) not to one— nor 
to two—but to the three ; words wisely introdu- 
ced by those to whom it belonged, knowing what 
they knew of each other. The gold they had 
just released from a miser’s chest in Perugia ; 
and they were now on a scent that promised 
more. They and their shadows were no sooner 





terness of poverty, and had even begged her 
bread; kneeling day after day like a statue at 


departed, than the Venetian returned, saying, 
* La Croce Bianca. 
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‘ give me leave to set my seal on the bag, as 
the others have done ;’ and she placed it on a 
table before him. But in that moment she 
was called away to receive a cavalier, who had 
just dismounted from his horse; and, when 
she came back, it was gone. The temptation 
had proved irresistible ; and the man and the 
money had vanished together. ‘ Wretched 
woman that I am!’ she cried, as in an agony 
of grief she fell on her daughter’s neck, 
‘what will become of us? Are we again to 
be cast out into the wide world? Unhappy 
child, would that thou hadst never been born !” 
And all day long she lamented ; but her tears 
availed her little. The others were not slow 
in returning to claim their due; and there 
were no tidings of the thief; he had fled far 
away with his plunder. A process against her 
was instantly began in Bologna; and what 
defence could she make—how release herself 
from the obligation of the bond? Wilfully or 
in negligence she had parted with the gold ; 
she had parted with it to one, when she should 
have kept it for all ; and inevitable ruin awaited 
her. ‘Go, Gianetta,’ said she to her daughter, 
‘take this veil which your mother has worn 
and wept under so often, and implore the 
Counsellor Calderino to plead for us on the 
day of trial. He is generous, and will listen 
to the unfortunate. But, if he will not, go 
from door to door. Monaldi cannot refuse us. 
Make haste, my child ; but remember the chapel 
as you pass by it. Nothing prospers without a 
prayer.’ Alas! she went, but in vain. These 
were retained against them ; those demanded 
more than they had to give ; and all bade them 
despair. What was to be done? No advocate, 
and the cause to come on to-morrow! Now 
Gianetta had a lover, and he was a student of 
the law, a young man of great promise, 
Lorenzo Martelli. He had studied long and 
diligently under that learned lawyer, Giovanni 
Andreas, who, though little of stature, was 


great in renown, and by his contemporaries | 


was called the Arch-doctor, the Rabbie of 
Doctors, the Light of the World. Under him 
he had studied, sitting on the same bench with 
Petrarch ; and also under his daughter Novella, 
who would often lecture to the scholars when 
her father was otherwise engaged, placing her- 
self behind a small curtain, lest her beauty 
should divert their thoughts ; a precaution in 


this instance at least unnecessary, Lorenzo | 
To him she | 


having lost his heart to another. 
flies in her necessity ; but of what assistance 
can he be? He has just taken his place at the 
bar, but he has never spoken ; and how stand 
up alone, unpractised and unprepared as he is, 
against an array that would alarm the most 
experienced ? * Were I as mighty as I am 
weak,’ said he, ‘ my fears for you would make 
me as nothing. But I will be there, Gianetta ; 
and may the Friend of the friendless give me 
Strength in that hour! Even now my heart 
fails me ; but, come what will, while I have a 
loaf to share, you and your mother shall never 
want. I will beg through the world for you.’ 
The day arrives, and the court assembles. 
The claim is stated, and the evidence given. 
And now the defence is called for—but none 
is made ; not a syllable is uttered ; and, after 
4 pause and a consultation of some minutes, 
the judges are proceeding to give judgment, 
silence having been proclaimed in the court, 
when Lorenzo rises and thus addresses them : 
Reverend Signors, young as I am, may I ven- 
ture to speak before you? I would speak in 
behalf of one who has none else to help her ; 
and I will not keep you long. Much has been 
said; much on the sacred nature of the obli- 





gation—and we acknowledge it in its full force. 
Let it be fulfilled, and to the last letter. It is 
what we solicit, what we require. But to 
whom is the bag of gold to be delivered ? 
What says the bond? Not to one—not to two 
—but to the three. Let the three stand forth 
and claim it.’ From that day (for who can 
doubt the issue ?) none were sought, none em- 
ployed, but the subtle, the eloquent Lorenzo. 
Wealth followed fame; nor need I say how 
soon he sat at his marriage-feast, or who sat 
beside him.” 

We believe that Mr. Rogers first came 
before the public as an author so long ago as 
the year 1786. We rejoice thus to see him 
still amusing himself at his leisure with literary 
recreations. In truth, they are the only plea- 
sures which never satiate ; and which, while 
life endures, continue to afford the purest and 
most delightful gratification to those who by 
nature, education, and habits, are qualified to 
enjoy them. 

A notice of the fifty-six exquisite vignettes 
with which the volume is ornamented, will be 
found in another part of our number. Justly, 
indeed, has the author observed in his preface : 
“ With regard to the embellishments of this 
volume, they require no praise of his. The 
two artists,* who have contributed so much to 
give it a value, would have done honour to any 
age or country.” 








The Devil’s Progress; a Poem. By the 
Editor of the “ Court Journal.” The Illus- 
trations designed by R. Seymour, and en- 
graved by Evans and Welch. 12mo. pp. 67. 
London, 1830. Lupton Relfe. 

Tuts is not written by the Editor of the Court 

Journal. The author is a clever man, though 

we think his production altogether too grave 

and saturnine for a jew d’esprit. There are, 
indeed, afew flashes of humour ; but the gene- 
ral tenor of the poem, and the notes, display 
more ability than playfulness. The dedicatign 
is ““ To His Majesty’s Attorney General, to 
testify the author’s approbation of his judicious 
and persevering efforts in the cause of its 
hero ;”’ and some prefatory matter jokes away 
upon Mr. Colburn and his publications. Even 
in jest, we must say that we were startled, and 
certainly not gratified, by the earlier parts of 
the poem, where the Devil’s outfit is described : 
the introduction of characters whom we have 
known in life, as is here done, is calculated to 
shock the feelings, rather than inspire drollery. 

As a specimen, however, we quote a passage 

the least liable to cavil. 

** One sent a suit that in the Court 
Of Chancery had been worn; 
But the suit was very much too long, 
And the pockets were stri and torn ; 
The coat was out at the elbows, and seemed 
As if bill-hooks had slashed the sleeves ; 
And the trousers looked as the wearer 
Had fallen among thieves! 
A courtier sent a full court dress, 
Which fitted the Devil with ease; 
But Satan is proud, and the breeches 
Were threadbare about the knees! 
Machiavel politely lent 
A * coat of many colours,’ 
But the Devil is far too wise to ape 
The habits of earth’s rulers ! 
A letter for Prince Metternich 


Was in the waistcoat- et, 
And, a favour the Devil,’ to ‘ his grace the 
uke, 


A new-planned C**g**ve rocket ;— 
= his ancient calling, that worthy knight 


ad laboured long and well, 
And perfected his instrument 
In the crucibles of Hell !) 
Of these packets the Devil took charge with a grin, 
As also o! oe FoI 
From Dagon, the Regent-duke of Hell, 
To the regent-duke his brother ! 


* Stothard and Turner! 





A letter from Cardinal Belial 
To his holiness the Pope; 
And Governor **** sent back to his son 
The old ancestral rope! 
Prince Moloch to N**c**#*le’s duke 
Sent overtures to sell 
close besenane of his own, 
e fire, in Hell; 
He said, too, that as earth was crammed 
With over-population, 
There were p! t tracts, amongst the damned, 
Most fit for cnigrations 
The soil, he said, had long been drained 
To any heart’s desire, 
And each man might sit down at once 
Beside his own warm fire; 
For the surplus vagabonds of earth 
No fitter vent could be; 
And the duke and Michael Sadler 
Were asked to come and see!” 


But, as we have noticed, the writer’s talent 
is far more clearly discernible in the higher 
walk of composition than in the satirical or 
humorous. Witness the mock-heroic of the 
Devil’s flight after alighting from his own do- 
mains at the foot of Etna. 


** Away, away, on rushing wings, 
His northward flight ta hej x 1 
A shadow in the air, that flings 
No shadow on the sea ! 
The deep Agean all that night 
Saw neither star nor moon ; 
The scents fell, withered,* back to earth, 
And the birds sang out of tune; 
The watchmen-owls, in their hollow trees, 
Were afraid to call the hour; 
And all the beer in the Cyclades 
In a single night grew sour ! 
As he paused above those ancient isles 
Where the Devil and the Turk 
Had played so many pleasant tricks, 
And done each other’s work, 
In every isle, on every heart, 
Fell down a nameless fear, 
As the ‘ evil —. were come ag’ 2 
And the Mussulmen were near! 
But peace and hope above them hung, 
In a glorious rainbow blent, 
One arm was over Arta flung, 
And one on Volo leant ; ¢ 
spell 


Two sn 
Near to 


And the Devil knew it was a 
Too strong for Istamboul—or Hell ! 

* * * 
Away—across the broad blue moat 
That girdles Engjand’s strand, 
Till he landed where no enemy 
pont —— ned laa Ay: land! 

while he hov: to gaze 
On Ocean’s fairest daughter ; 
But the Devil was tired of his airy flight, 
And quoth he, ‘ I'll go by water ! 
So he put his bundle in his hat, 
And spread one wing for a sail, 
And steered himself, like a water-rat, 
With his disencumbered tail ! 
He Dp now by many a shepherd’s plain, 
And many a ploughman’s ridge, 
By the shallows of the ‘ Isle of dogs, 
And the rapids of London Bridge;— 
Till he saw a huge mist-mantled dome, 
Like a mighty mystery, wrapped in gloom; 
And on his ear came a holy chaunt; 
So he plunged with a sudden souse 
And rose beside his ancient haunt, 
Where holy sounds were rather scant 
The site of C*#**t*n House !” 


The writer is here pay gliding into 
the comic ; and to enable our readers to judge 
of his performance, we pursue the extract. 


** And much he saw to feed his pride, 
And much to move his mirth :— 
How the manners of his ancient court 
Were copied upon earth. 
Prince Mammon, his ambassador, 
Had pleasant things to tell; 
How he found himself as much at home 
As if he were in Hell; 
How his levee was attended 
By commoners and peers ; 
And how all subscribed to keep the ways 
Of Satan in repairs: 
How he had got his private friends 
Into most of the public places, 
And a little devil to attend 
As page to each of the ‘ Graces ;’ 
* A bad epithet, and inapplicable to scents.—Hd. L. G. 
+ “ The boundary line from Arta to Volo—includin, 
Acarnania and a part of A®tolia, together with Candia an 
some other islands, all of which lie without the line 
marked by the course of the Foe ea a pe 
not that intended for the new Greek state by the gua- 


| ranteei wers)—is actwally in the full ble 
| io Pr the Greeks, and purchased for them 
by the blood of some of their noblest martyrs.” 
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In every government-office a clerk, 
And a porter in most of the halls, 
And scribes to chalk his puffs in the dark 
Along the public walls: 
How he played ecarté with the duke, 
And taught the duke ‘a thing 
Or two’—till the duke, like a shuffler good, 
Could always turn the king! 
The Devil saw sycophants in power, 
And honesty in rags; 
And bi ’ consciences—in their sleeves, 
And lawyers’—in their 
Old usurers, licking up all around, 
— a dying Some - a oem 
pensioners ing their fingers warm 
In the heat of the public pocket ; 
And demireps who rode and railed 
Over women of the town ; 
And slanderers darkening others’ names 
And jorles og ned own; 
judges, known from the thieves they hanged 

By Sa tiooee, scenes 
And lowly courage bending 
yoy a lordly bully ; 

nda ) bli on 
*Twixt the king and Me Gully ! 
‘The Devil only feared that earth 
So proud in its vice had grown, 
It would soon be a hell itself, and choose 
A devil of its own! 


> * * o 
« The Devil went to the O House 
At eight on Saturday ni _ 


And many things there he both saw and d 
That tickled his ear and sight ! “J ate 


The manager’s clock struck the hour of twelve 
Just as the ballet was done; 

So the Devil’s watch must have been too fast— 
For it pointed nearly one! 

Oh! sweetest, in the Devil’s eye 

Is the sin that is covered with a lie; 

And dearest those who take his road, 

Like monks of old, in the name of God !” 


We have in these quotations copied what 
appeared to us to be the best passages, and the 
least open to objection; and we have only 
again to say, that we wish the author’s talents 
had been employed on a more suitable topic. 
Thequiet humour, the raciness, and the brevity, 
of the original Devil's Walk, gave it popu- 
larity ; which none of its imitators have de- 
served from the same qualities. The wood- 
cuts which adorn the ‘present little buok are 
extremely well done. * > 





The Waverley Novels, New Edition. Vol. XVI. 

Ivanhoe. Edinburgh, Cadell. 
WE have received this volume so late that we 
can only say it has a very interesting preface, 
explaining the author’s reasons for altering his 
series, from the Scottish novels to a new class, 
commencing with Ivanhoe ; and some excellent 
remarks on authorship and publishing in gene- 
ral. The frontispiece is a splendid one, from 
Martin, by Portbury; and the vignette full of 
character (Gurth and Wamba), from J. Cawse, 
by J. Taylor. 








The Family Library, No. XV. History of 
British India (3 vols.), Vol. I. Pp. 365. 
By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A., M.R.S.L., 
&c. London. J. Murray. 

INFINITE pains has been taken with this 

small but striking volume, both by its popular 

author and by its spirited publisher. In literary 
matter it is excellent, and in embellishments 
beautiful. Such a work is well calculated to 
render the history and actual condition of our 
eastern empire more generally familiar to the 
people of this country than they have hitherto 
been (for a strange apathy has prevailed con- 
cerning this unparalleled colony); and that, 
too, at a time when the discussion of the most 
essential questions relative to its future com- 
merce and legislation are coming thickly for- 
ward. The first volume sets out with the early 
history of the Hindoos, goes over the Maho- 


medan wars and conquests, and traces the in-| of Death, Ba 


tercourse with Europe, the Portuguese, Dutch, 
and English settlements, till the latter obtained 


their charter, in a plain and perspicuous man- 
ner. But the work, from its character, is so 
unfavourable to extracts, that we can offer none 
within our limits which could give the least 
idea of its merits, and must therefore be satis- 
fied with heartily commending it to the public. 
A neat map, a portrait of Lord Clive, and five 
Indian subjects of temples and scenery, are its 
becoming ornaments. 

SE ST LE AAT EET A TS SL 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR SEPTEMBER. 
164 145 28". The Sun eclipsed, invisible to 
the British isles; the disc will be partially con- 
cealed to Nova Zembla, the northern regions 
of Asia, the sea of Anadir and Kamschatka. 
The greatest obscuration will be 4 digits. 
234 15 51". The autumnal equinox. 

Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 


D. H. Me 
© Full Moon in Aquarius - 

C Last Quarter in Taurus 

@ New Moon in 

> First Quarter in Sagittarius -- 24 18 52 


The Moon will be in conjunction with 


Mars in Cetus «+++++ 

Saturn in Leo --- 

Venus in Leo -.--+ 

Mercury in Virgo 

Jupiter in Sagittarius 

Mars in Aquarius 30 20 «0 
Lunar Eclipse, 24 (next Thursday). — The 
following are the particulars (see also the Lite- 
rary Gazette of last week)— 

pues erie 
Ecliptic opposition 
Middle of the eclipse- +++ 
End of total darkness - -- see 
End of the eclipse 12 6 0O 
Digits ecli 21° 40’ 30” from the northern 

side of the earth’s shadow. 

This eclipse will occur in the River of Aqua- 
rius, and. commence when the Moon is south- 
east, at an altitude of 18° above the horizon. 
It will pursue its course through an arc of 
about 25° of its apparent revolution, totally 
eclipsed: it will begin to emerge from its gloom 
half an hour before it arrives at the meridian ; 
and at twenty minutes after will have entirely 
escaped from the earth’s shadow. 

The eclipse will be wholly visible to Europe 
and Africa, and nearly so to Asia and America 
—comprehending the greatest portion of the 
habitable world. 

In observing the eclipse, the following are 
some of the interesting phenomena to which 
the attention may be directed. The first ap- 
pearance of the penumbra on the Moon’s east- 
ern limb—the entrance of the Moon into the 
umbra, or true shadow of the earth—the pro- 
gress of the lunar spots into the shadow—whe- 
ther, when the Moon is wholly plunged in the 
shadow, it is totally concealed, or only dimly 
seen—if visible, the degree and colour of the 
light emitted. 

The most eligible spots by which to trace 
the progress of the eclipse, are the following :— 
Kepler, Copernicus: Mare* Humorum, Tycho 
and Mare Crisium. The first of these spots 
(Kepler) is not far from the eastern limb of 
the moon; it is an annular elevation, on the 
summit of which is a circular range of small 
rocks, having a mountain in its centre. Co- 
pernicus is to the west of Kepler; this spot is 
very luminous, and bas numerous rocks and 
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fA he taste seems to have governed some astro- 
nomers who have — names to the lunar spots: thus 
we find the Lake of Sleep, the Lake of Dreams, the Lake 
» Bay of Epidemics, Land of Putrefaction, &c. 
Schroeter excels in this vitiated nomenclature;—a long 





irregular in the southern hemisphere of the Moon, is 
by him called Hell | : 


mountains scattered on the north-east of it. 
Mare Humorum is south of the former two; it 
is a dark, well-defined spot, and bounded with 
rocks and ridges on its north-east extremity. 
Tycho is in the southern hemisphere, and the 
most conspicuous spot on the Moon’s surface ; 
from it proceeds, in every direction, elevated 
ranges of mountains, which appear like bril- 
liant radiations: in the centre of this circular 
bright spot is an insulated mountain. Mare 
Crisium is a dark spot, of an oval form, near 
the western edge of the moon ; its central parts 
seem elevated; it has a ridge of rocks at its 
north-east boundary. 

About half an hour after the commencement 
of the eclipse, the Moon will be in conjunction 
with 2 Aquarii. This conjunction will prove 
an occultation to the southern parts of the 
kingdom. To London, the star will appear 
about 10’ to the north of the Moon. This cir- 
cumstance adds considerably to the interest of 
the eclipse. : 

174 — Mercury at his greatest elongation 
(26° 30’), and visible as an evening star. 
18% 12 — In conjunction with Spica Virginis. 
304 — Stationary. Venus, the morning star, 
is approaching the Sun. 12¢ 18%—JIn con- 
junction with Saturn : difference of latitude 14’. 
14¢ gh __ In conjunction with Regulus ; differ- 
ence of latitude, 32’. 264—In conjunction 
with y Leonis; difference of latitude, 1’. 

1943 15™— Mars in opposition, and the 
most conspicuous object in the heavens, being 
at his nearest to the earth, and appearing under 
his greatest angle. The situation of this pla- 
net is near 30 and 33 Piscium. 

The Asteroids. 4° — Vesta 2° west of 58 
Ceti; Juno 3° north-west of Ancha in Aqua- 
rius; Pallas 14° east of 7 Serpentis; Ceres 
13° north of 26 Libre. 7 

4¢ — Jupiter stationary. ‘The following are 
the visible eclipses of thé satellites :— 

D He 
First Satellite, emersion «+--+ a ; 
Second Satellite --++++++ see 27 
Third Satellite immersion -- 6 
Fourth Satellite emersion -- 9 

294 15. Saturn in conjunction with Re- 
gulus. 

Uranus continues visible in Capricornus. 

Deptford. . T.B. 
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FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Fifty-Siv Engravings, illustrative of Italy; @ 
Poem by Samuel Rogers, Esq. Jennings 
and Chaplin. 

In a former part of our Number we have 

noticed the literary portion of the work of 

which these engravings form the splendid em- 
bellishments. We are really unacquainted with 
any volume of a similar size and character, on 
which so much expense has been liberally and 
tastefully bestowed in the way of illustration. 

The very manner in which the prints have 

been introduced into the text must have been 

attended with considerable technical difficulty 

and labour. , . 
The publication, the title of which stands ~ 

the head of the present article, consists of Le 

impressions, on large paper, of these beautiful 
plates; and a more charming collection of re 
has never come under our observation. Of the 
fifty-six designs from which the plates have 
been executed, no fewer than forty-four - 

from the pencils of Turner and Stochens 3 

and, without meaning to derogate from t “ 

merits of the remaining plates, it is certaimy 





to those forty-four that the collection is in- 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


debted for its chief attractions. The subjects 
which have been chosen by Mr. Turner are,— 
The Lake of Geneva, William Tell’s Chapel, 
St. Maurice, Hospice of the Great St. Bernard 
(two views), Marengo, Aosta, Martigny, Han- 
nibal passing the Alps, the Lake of Como (two 
views), Venice, Florence, Galileo’s Villa, Villa 
Madama by moonlight, Rome, The Forum, 
The Campagna of Rome, Tivoli, Banditti, 
Naples, Pastum, Amalfi, A Villa on the 
Night of a Festa di Ballo, and Perugia. Mr. 
Stothard’s subjects are,—Jorasse, Travelling 
Musicians, Cristina, The Brides of Venice, A 
Tomb, A Tournament in. St. Mark’s. Place, 
Ginevra, A Rural Entertainment, Buondel- 
monte, The Pilgrim, The Pilgrim’s Return, 
An Arrival, The Death of Raphael, Taking 
the Veil, The Fountain, The Travelling Monks, 

The Tarantella, Children on the Sea-shore, 
and The Blind Harper.—Of course it will be 
impossible for us, in such a constellation, to do 
more than point out a very few of the stars 
which appear to shine the most brightly. And 
first, with regard to Mr. Turner’s productions. 

A Villa on the Night of a Festa di Ballo. 
Engraved by E. Goodall.— Rich and glowing 
in its effect; and finely embodying the de- 
scription in the text : — 

«« "T'was where o’er the sea 
Delicious gardens hung; green galleries, 
And marble terraces in many a flight, 
And fairy-arches flung from cliff to cliff, 
Wildering, enchanting; and, above them all, 
A palace, such as somewhere in the east, 
In Zenistan, or Araby the blest, 
Among its golden groves and fruits of gold, 
And fountains scattering rainbows in the sky, 
Rose, when Aladdin rubbed the wondrous lamp ; 
Such, if not fairer; and when we shot by, 
A scene of revelry, in long array 
As with the radiance of a setting sun, 
The windows blazing.” 

The Hospice of the Great St. Bernard, Plate I. 
Engraved by W. R. Smith.—A complete con- 
trast to the last. Alpine peaks, the house 
“ the highest in the ancient world,” all clad in 
the garb of eternal winter, while 

«* Just beneath it, in that dreary dale, 
If dale it may be called, so near to heaven, 
A little lake, where never fish leaped up, 
Lies like a spot of ink amid the snow.” 

The Lake of Como, Plate I. Engraved by 
E. Goodall.—Certainly one of the most fas- 
cinating and miraculously executed realisations 
that imagination can conceive of the poet’s 
beautiful lines :— 

*« The morning ait 
Plays on my cheek how gently, flinging round 
A silvery gleam : and now the purple mists 
Rise like a curtain; now the sun looks out, 
Filling, o’erflowing with his glorious light 
This noble amphitheatre of hills; 
And now appear, as on a phosphor-sea, 
Numberless barks, from Milan, from Pavia; 
Some sailing up, some down, and some at rest, 
Lading, unlading at that small port town 
Under the promontory—its tall tower 
And a flat roofs, just such as Gaspar drew, 
Caught te sunbeam slanting through a cloud; 
A quay-like scene, om , and full of life, 
And doubled by reflection.” 

_ Pestum. Engraved by J. Pye—A sub- 
limely-treated representation of those ancient 
temples which 

*« Stand between the mountains and the sea ; 
Awful memorials ! but of whom we know not.” 

Galileo’s Villa. Engraved by E. Goodall. 
As tranquil as the last was full of elemental 
strife r= 

_ «Sacred be 
His villa (justly was it called the gem !), 
Sacred the lawn, where many a cypress threw 
Its length of shadow, while he watched the stars.” 

But we must now attend to Mr. Stothard. 

The Brides of Venice. Engraved by C. 
Rolls.—Replete with grace and elegance :— 

“ through the city, in a stately barge 
Of gold, were borne with songs and symphonies 
Twelve ladies young and noble. Clad were 


In bridal white, with bridal ornaments, 

Each in her glittering veil; and on the deck, 

As on a burnished throne, they glided by.” 

Children on the Sea-shore. Engraved by 
G. H. Robinson.—The grace and elegance of 
the Brides of Venice were courtly; the grace 
and elegance of this charming group are rustic. 
It is a delightful specimen of Mr. Stothard’s 
taste and feeling. 

The Tarantella. Engraved by G. H. Ro- 
binson. Buondelmonte. E ved by D. Allen, 
Grace and elegance still; though exhibited in 
different shapes, The former 


«« displays 
The gentle arts and witcheries of love; 
The latter is indeed a 
** pearl of heavenly light.” 


Travelling Monks. Engraved by D. Allen. 
Here we have an amusing exhibition of Mr. 
Stothard’s humour :—~ 

«« Their bridle-bells 
Ring mérrily; and many a loud, Jong laugh 
Re-echoes.” 

A Tournament in St. Mark’s Place. En- 
graved by E. Goodall._A gorgeous, spirited, 
and well-imagined scene. 

The Death of Raphael. Engraved by H. 
Robinson.—_We want words to express our ad- 
miration of this splendid and affecting com- 
position, in which all the highest and finest 
qualities of art are displayed. Small as it is, it 
would of itself be sufficient to establish the last- 
ing fame of any artist. The lines of the poet, 
though sufficiently descriptive for their pur- 
pose, have gone but a little way to furnish the 
mind of the painter with the images which 
he has here so beautifully developed :—~ 

When all beheld 
Him, where he lay, how from yesterday ! 
Him, in that hour cutoff, and at his head 
His last great work; when, entering in, they looked 
Now on the dead, then on that:taster-piece, 
Now on his face, lifeless and colourless, 
Then on those forms divine that lived, and breathed, 
And would live on for ages—all were moved ; 
And sighs burst forth, and loudest lamentations.” 

If we might venture to regret any thing in 
so fine a performance, it is that the ‘* Transfi- 
guration” has not been kept somewhat more in 
the back-ground. At present it enters into 
competition with the living figures. But we 
are compelled to restrain ourselves, to pass 
without remark much that is worthy of high 
praise ; and to conclude, by repeating our un- 
qualified approbation of this delightful assem. 
blage of art. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE SICILIAN GIRL TO THE MADONNA. 


Mapowna, I have gathered flowers, 
And wreathed them round thy shrine ; 
And every rose I offer thee 
Is wet with tears of mine. 


Madonna, I am kneeling here ; 
Yet will they not depart, 

The earthly hopes and earthly fears 
That war within my heart, 


I strive to only pray for peace, 
To only think of thee ; 

Alas! my wild and wandering thoughts 
Ill with my words agree. 


Madonna, ’tis in vain to strive ; 
My lips may move in prayer, 

But thou canst read my inmost soul, 
And other thoughts are there. 

Thou knowest all my wretchedness, 
Thou knowest all my love; 

Oh! mother dear, look down on me, 





I dare not look above, 
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Mother, though not on that pure brow 
One earthly shade appears, 

That radiant head has been bowed down, 
Those eyes been filled with tears. 


Thou knowest the bitterness of grief, 
The mortal pang and strife 

Of hopes that look beyond the grave, 
Of ties that bind to life. 


I feel the damp upon my brow, 
The flush upon my cheek ; 

My languid pulse, my failing breath, 
More weary and more weak. 

Ah! little should she think of love 
Whose steps are on the grave ; 

Of love, the almighty to destroy, 
The powerless to save. 


It is in vain; I cannot pray, 
And yet not think his name; 

It may be silent on my lips, 
*Tis in my heart the same. 


The love of happy childhood’s years, 
The love of youth’s first vow ; 

The same through sickness, grief, and wrong, 
May not be banished now. 


I know no more my evening song 
Will rise at twilight dim ; 

I know this is my latest prayer,— 
Well, let it breathe for him. 


His sails are spread; Madonna, keep 
The tempest from the sky ; 

Bless thou the bridal which he seeks— 
And let me go and die! L, E. L. 








VARIETIES. 

Silos.The invention of the subterraneous 
preservation of corn has been reclaimed by the 
French, as made by them: others contended 
that it was formerly known tothe Romans. But 
the following quotation’ from Tacitus shews 
that this mode of preserving corn was first 
practised by the Teutonians :—“‘ Solent et sub- 
terraneos specus aperire, eosque multo insuper 
fimo onerant, suffugium hiemi et receptaculum 
frugum, quia rigorum frigorem ejusmodi loca 
molliunt, et si quando hostis advenit, aperta 
populatur ; abdita autem et defossa aut igno- 
rantur aut eo ipso fallunt, quod quwrenda 
sunt.” 

Public Entertainments.—Even at this dull 
season, when London ought to be empty, but 
that Royalty still keeps a decent sprinkling in 
town and the vicinity, we have occasional novel- 
ties in the way of sight-seeing. Among these we 
have this week visited with gratification a very 
pleasing exhibition in Leicester Square, called 
the Udorama, and representing some of the 
most striking and romantic scenery of Switzer- 
land, with the effects of sunrise, night, &c. 
upon the mountains and glaciers. It is well 
worth a call, and especially to our more juve. 
nile friends. 

We also anticipate a grand display of arch- 
ery, and other olden-fashioned sports, at the 
manor grounds, Chelsea, on Thursday, where 
Mr. Harrison gets up a ant and amuse- 
ments after the model of the May-day games of 
the time of good Queen Bess. 

Formation of Stone.—Near to Kingston Har- 
bour, in Ireland, large masses of the high gra- 
velly bank fall on the beach, and are gradually 
turned into a hard solid substance, called pud- 
ding stone. The formation may clearly be 
observed in its different stages. The cement 
that binds the stones together appears to be of 
the same nature and matter that shells are 


composed of. 
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Sagacity of the Indian Hornet.—While en- 
gaged in reading in my bungalloo, at Bel- 
lary, in India, a large wasp, or hornet, of very 
beautiful form and colour, flew into the room 
where I was seated, bearing a small green 
caterpillar in his claws. He immediately com- 
menced burrowing in the dry clay floor; but 
in proportion as he threw up the fine sand 
behind him, it formed a sort of hill or cone, and 
fell into the hole again, giving him fresh trouble 
to throw it out. The hornet did not like or 
understand this; and he repeatedly flew towards 
me in an angry and menacing manner, much 
too near my face to be agreeable. At last, 
after repeatedly running round the little sand- 
hill, he found out the cause of all his trouble, 
and throwing himself on his side in rear of it, 
he struck away with his forepaws at the base, 
until he cleared it all away. He then set to 
mining afresh, without further impediment, 
and deposited his game.—Correspondent. 

Potato Cheese—In many parts of Saxony 
cheese is made in the following manner from 
potatoes: — Take the best potatoes and boil 
them; when cold, beat them in a mortar into 
a pulp, adding a pint of sour milk to Slbs. 
of potatoes. Keep the mass covered for three 
or four days, and then beat it again. Make it 
into small cheeses, which are to be placed. in 
baskets, to let the superfluous moisture escape. 
Dry them in the shade, and then pile them on 
each other for 15 days; after which they may 
be put away in any manner in a dry place. 
They have a very pleasant flavour, and will 
keep good for years, improving with age. 

The French Academy of Sci sat on the 
2d of August (we have received a considerable 
arrear of literary and scientific periodicals from 
Paris during the last ten days): but nothing of 
any literary or scientific interest has occurred. 

Virtuosi._The Musical Society of classical 
composition in Paris intends publishing, this 
year, a biographical lexicon of the most re. 
nowned virtuosi, from the time of Handel down 
to Rossini. Amongst them will be 709 Bohe. 
mians, 701 Italians, 517 Germans, 308 Rus- 
sians, 134 Hungarians, 134 Frenchmen, 128 
Englishmen, 78 Greeks, 18 Spaniards, 18 Danes, 
16 Swedes, 9 Portuguese, and 3 Turks. 

Artists in Rome.—The number of German 
artists living at Rome last spring amounted to 
85; viz. from Prussia 37, from Austria 13, 
from Saxony 11, from Bavaria 6, from Wur- 
temberg 6, from Mecklenburg 3, from Hesse- 
Cassel and Darmstadt 3, from Baden 2, and 
from the Hanseatic towns and some other little 
states 4. From other parts of Europe there 
are 133; viz. French artists 45, English 19, 
Russians and Poles 16, Danes 14, Swiss 13, 
Spaniards 10, Dutch 9, Portuguese 4, Swedes 3. 
Besides, there are from the different parts of 
Italy 491. The total number of artists living 
at Rome, in the beginning of this year, there- 
fore, amounted to 709. 

Bulls, &c.—All the bulls in the world are not 
made in Ireland. A clever little weekly contem- 
porary of ours, published under the name of 
Spirit of Literature, in its No. of Saturday, 
August 14, tells us of a “ remarkable coin- 
cidence,” which is no less than that “ on the 
twenty-seventh of August 1789, the Duke of 
Brunswick issued a supplement to his cele- 
brated manifesto,” &c.; and ‘‘ on the same day 
of the same month of 1830, Charles X. issued 
the ordinance annulling” the charter, &c. This 
was a droll coincidence to discover a fortnight 
before the last date arrived !!—Penny play- 
bills are sold about our theatres, which, besides 
the bills of the evening, contain notices, such 
as they are, of the performances and other 








amusements. One of these, of last Monday, 
advises its readers to drop in at the Western 
Exchange, to see a correct representation of 
his late majesty’s remains lying in state, and 
all his favourite places of resort, including 
Windsor, Virginia Water, and “* the Royal 
Vault :” a favourite place of resort ! quere ? 
—The Court Journal, a prodigious authority 
in its own gabble, enlightens the fashionable 
world with an essay on titles, &c., by which it 
appears that “ the highest title of nobility 
amongst us, that of duke, was the last intro- 
duced into England, in 1335;” in spite of 
which, however, the first marquess created 
in England was Robert de Vere, in 1385! 
Fine chronologists ! 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXXV. Aug. 28.) 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Sir Everard Home on Tumours, 8vo. 5s, bds.—Camp- 
bell’s Dictionary of Military Science, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.— 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XXIII. royal 8vo. 
li. 108. bds.; 1. 13s. 6d. hf.-bd.—Sillery’s Essay on the 
Creation of the Universe, 8vo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Bishop Sand- 
ford’s Remains, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 1s. bds.—Newnham’s 
Views of Antiquities in Ireland, 2 vols. 4to. 77. 7s. bds.— 
Short Narratives, by the Author of ‘* Last Day of the 
Week,” 18mo. 2s. hf.-bd.—Payson’s Memoir, 12mo, 
68. bds.—Dalrymple’s Memoir of the Commencement of 
the Peninsular War, 8vo. 9s. bds.—Anthologie Francaise, 
with Notes, for Schools, - 6s. 6d. bds.—Jewel on Leu- 
corrhcea, 8vo. 5s. bds. — Minute Anatomy of the Bones, 
18mo, 2s. sewed.—Hinton’s History and T raphy of 
the United States, Part I. 4to. 3s. sewed; India proofs, 5s. 
—Frescati’s, or Scenes in Paris, 3 vols. post 8vo. ll. 7s. 
bds.—Northcote’s Conversations, by Hazlitt, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
bds.—Clarence, by the Author of «* Hope Leslie,” 3 vols. 
12mo. ls. Gd. bds.—St. James’s, a Novel, by E. Best, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 1. 1s. bds.—Bombastes Furioso, with 
Cruikshank’s des’ » 18mo. ls. 6d. sewed.—De la Cla- 
verie’s Models of French Conversations, 12mo. 6s. bds.— 
Brown’s Anecdotes of Horses, 12mo. 9s. bds.—The Alex- 
andrians, an Eeyptian Tale, 2 vols. 12mo. 15s. v 
Baker’s History of Northamptonshire, Part III. complet- 
ing Vol. I. large paper, 6/. 6s.; small paper, 3/. 3s. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1830. 
Thermometer. 


August. '. 
Thursday-- 19 39. 62. . 
Friday ---- 20 42. 61. | 29.92 Stationary 
Saturday -- 21 45. 63. | 29.93 — 29,96 
Sunday---- 22 33. 68. | 29.96 Stationary 
Monday -- 23 53. 67. | 29.96 — 29.84 
Tuesday -- 24 — 42. 70. | 29.84 Stationary 
Wednesday 25 | 1 

Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. 

Generally clear, and tree from rain till the evening of 
the 2Ist, since which variable and showery. 

Rain fallen, -075 of an inch, 

Edmonti 


on. 
Latitude-.-... 51° 37/ 32” N. 
Longitude--.- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


To the Editor of the London Literary Gazette. 

Srr,—At ten o’clock this night, during a remarkably 
clear star-light, while scarce a cloud could be seen, except 
a low one of the stratus kind, stretching along the hori- 
zon from the north to the west, my attention was sudden! 
drawn to the N.W. by the So geen v of numerous pil- 
lars, or columns, of white light, reaching from behind the 
cloud I have mentioned, through the clear sky, up to 
Various altitudes—some half-way towards the zenith. 
There were continual variations in the intensity of the 
lights; but those variations (unlike the usual corusca- 
_— of = em Borealis) a — — > A 

e eye the its appeared ectly steady, and shew 
very like the bonmas which as showery day we often be- 
hold extending from the partially clouded sun—except 
that the latter proceed all from one point, while the 
former stood inaline. This beautiful phenomenon lasted 
about a quarter of an hour, and the pillars of light then 
gradually melted away into one uniform cloud-like mass 
of white _—_ Such is the ap; ice which I witnessed 
at ten o’clock. A nearly simi was ob- 
served here at half- 


30.11 — 30.03 


CHARLES H. ADAmMs. 


phenomenon 
t nine this evening.—I am, sir, dc. 
Redruth, August 20th, 1830. R. B. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

@@ The pressure of new and interesting books pub- 
lished, or on the eve of publication, this week, has in- 
duced us to enlarge our reviewing department, at the 
expense of our mi We trust the matter 
will sufficiently excuse the encroachment ; and we pro- 
mise the articles necessarily postponed with all speed. 

We are sorry to disappoint H.’s ambition. 

We regret to be obliged to reject D. E. L.’s fine lines; 
but we have a disinclination to insert personal tributes, 
however justly due: it wauld lead us into a wide field. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


ANCHESTER COLLEGE, YORK, 

‘ under the superintendence of the Rev. C. WELL. 

BE ED, Theological Tutor and Principal—the Rev. J. 

KEWNRICK, M.A, Tutor in Ancient Languages and History— 

the Rev. W. HINCKS, F.L.S. Tutor in Mathematics and Philo. 

soph aon a 
i of 





are of opinion that the pre- 
sent is a suitable time for calling the attention of parents ont of 
the public at large, to the advantages which it offers for complet. 
ing a course of liberal education, both on account of the increas. 
ing demand for such advantages,—which they believe the spirit 
of the present times must occasion,—and of their conviction that 
the successful endeavours lately made to improve the discipline 
of the College, entitle them to d it without hesitati 
to public confidence. 

he plan of instruction embraces a constant attention to the 
study of the Greek and Latin Classics; an extensive course of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy; Latin and English Com. 
Tp Ancient and Modern History; Intellectual, Moral, and 

‘olitical ery and Political Economy; and the Evidences 
of Natural and vealed Religion. Instruction in the French, 
Italian, and Spanish Languages, may be obtained from able mas- 
ters; and German is taught by the Rev. J. Kenrick, 

The Students breakfast, dine, and sup at the Table of the Resi- 
dent Tutor, and have their apartments in buildings immediately 
adjoining his house, and enclosed ina common gate. The expen- 
ses to which they are subjected, independently of the charge for 
board and lectures, are very small ; and the Committee challenge 
inquiry, both as to the economy of the plan, and the character of 
the instruction afforded. 

The Terms for Lay Students are One Hundred Guineas per 
Annum. 

The importance of education is now so much felt amongst all 
classes, that parents must naturally be desirous of affording to 
their sons opp i ol more ive than can 
be enjoyed even at the best schools; and it will be acknowledged 
to be highly desirable that young men should be prepared for 
taking their places in the world, by passing a certain time in a 
situation where, while they are controlled in all essential points 
by a system of strict discipline, they are no longer treated as 
children, but learn to act for themselves, and take upon them. 
selves in some degree the management of their own affairs. 

To these views the plan of Manchester College has been adapted. 
It offers the advantages of a college education unfettered by reli- 
gious tests, and free from the danger of moral corruption; and 
the Committee feel assured, from an intimate acquaintance with 
its present state, that it will not disappoint those who approve af 
its general principles. 

The College Session will commence on Friday, the 24th of Sep- 


tember. 

A pplicati for Admission of Stud may be addressed to 
the Rev. C. Wellbeloved, Principal of the College; to the Trea- 
surer, George William W. > . Manchester; or to either of 
the Secretaries, the Rev. J. J. Tayler, and S. D, Darbishire, Esq. 
Manchester. 

Manchester, July 1830. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL.—The 
following Courses of Lectures will be given in the Theatre 
of the New Hospital during the ensuing Season :— 
Theory and Practice of Physic—by Dr. Chambers and Dr. 
acleod. 
Theory and Practice of Surgery—by Mr. Brodie and Mr. Cesar 
Hawkins. 
Materia Medica—by Dr. Macleod and Dr. Seymour, 
Midwifery and Diseases of Women an hildren—by Mr. 
Stone, alternately with Dr. Henry Davies. 
Botany—by Mr. Gilbert Burnett. ‘ 
Clinical Lectures will be given gratuitously to the Pupils of 
the Hospital, by Dr. Hewett, Dr. Seymour, Mr. Brodie, and Mr. 
Hawkins; and Lectures on Pathology, by Dr. Wilson. 
The Pupils will also have the advantage of a Library 
and Museum. 

















YOUNG LADY wishes to obtain a 
Situation as Governess in a Private Family, or a 

School; she is competent te teach the usual branches of Educa- 
tion, and has no objection to take the entire charge of Two, or 
more, Young Ladies under the age of Fourteen, without the 
assistance of Masters. The most respectable references can be 


ven. 
Address, post-paid, to C. J. H., to the care of Mr. Wrightson, 
Bookseller, Birmingham. 


ptain Robert Elliot's Views in India, &c. &c. 
This day is published, Part I. of . 

IEWS in the EAST; comprising India, 

Canton, and the Shores of the Red Sea. Drawn by 

S. Prout, C. Stanfield, T. Boys, G. Cattermole, J. §. Cotman, 

D. Cox, F. Finch, W. Purser, &c. &c. from original Sketches by 

Capt. ROBERT ELLIOT, R.N. With Historical and Descrip- 
tive Illustrations. 

The Work will be published in successive monthly Parts, each 
Part containing three Plates, aved in the line manner, by 
Edward G: 1, Robert Wallis, William Miller, Robert Brand- 
ard, William Cooke, J. Du Boys, William Woolnoth, P. Heath, 
G. Hamilton, W. Le Petit, and other Artists of acknowledged 
—_ Hine He a Tradits y ry ; By of the Coustry, 

i al an: onal ecoun y> 
fee Take nts, Peomeations, Rc. ped piled from the best Au- 
thorities, and from Notes and Memoranda made at the time. 

It will range in size with Lieut.-Col. Batty’s Cities and Euro- 
pean Sc » Brockedon’s Alps, &c. &c. and form a Series of 
appropriate Illustrations to Bishop Heber’s Letters and Journals ; 
the Lives of Bishop Heber and Sir Thomas Munro; and Mal- 
colm’s, Col. Welsh’s, and other Works relating to India. . 

Persons wishing to subscribe, are requested to forward their 
Names direct to the Publishers’, Messrs. Fisher, Son, and Co, or 
to their respective Book and P: HL wit to 
have ‘them i diately regi d at the Publish for the pur- 
pose of being inserted in the printed List of Subscribers. 

Prices. 














Imperial Octavo .......ssscerrseeeees 
Royal Quarto, Proofs on India Paper ...... 
Imperial Quarto, do, do. before letters, 1 15,, 
and limited to 50 Copies....++sscseeseee 
London: H, Fisher, Son, and Co. Newgate Street; and 
Whittaker, ‘Treacher, and Co. Ave Maris Lane. 


- «+ 58 per Part. 
10s. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








—————————E— 
LLUSTRATIONS of NATURAL 
HISTORY. Now publishing, in monthly Numbers, a 
ngravings, with Descriptive Accounts 
ular Genera and Species of the 
. LE _KEUX, by whom, and R. 
Each Number contains 
Subjects on Steel, and at least Sixteen Pages 
The first volume is just completed. 
« ¢ The exhaustless varieties of nature, 
For ever seen and yet for ever new,’ 

i the specimens of this work we have seen, to be 
pote wt rat ~~ home to the reader than they have ever 
yet been. The engravings are kably spirited and true to 
jife. These alone would give the work value; but the accompa- 
n ing descriptions and anecdotes of animals are particularly enti- 
ted to notice, as, while conveying to the mind important infor- 
mation, they are as amusing as an Arabian Tale.” —Sunday 
Por further testimonies of this work, see Literary Gazette, Exa- 
miner, Sunday Times, Norwich Mercury, &e. &c. 





Life of Byron. 
Neatly bound, price Five Shillings, beautifull 
printed in small 8vo. 
HE LIFE of LORD BYRON. 
By JOHN GALT, Esq. 
Forming the First Volume of the National Library. 
Conducted by the Rev. G. R. GLEIG. 

*,* The Publishers beg leave to announce that the title of « The 
National Library” has been adopted instead of that originally pro- 
posed, (the Library of Genera! Knowledge), from the similarity 
of the latter to those of several other existing Works. 

Colburn and Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 


bellished and 
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ence; with a View to a Revisien of the existing Laws. 8vo. 8th 
edition, 7s. 6d. boards. 

Lectures on the Elements of Botany, con- 
taining the Descriptive Anatomy of those Organs on which the 
Growth and Preservation of the Vegetable depend. By Anthony 
Todd Thomson, M.D. Vol. I. 8vo. Plates, 1/. 8s. boards. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry. By 
Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. In 8vo. 4th edition, 15s. boards. 

The Botanical Cabinet, in 4to. carefully 
coloured, published in monthly Numbers, price 5s. Each Part 
contains en Figures, with an Account of each, and Rules for 





Under the especial Patronage of His Majesty William the Fourth. 
. 
fPHE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GAL- 
LERY, No. XVII. published this day, contains Portraits 
and Memoirs of Sir Abraham Hume, Bart. F.R.S.; Lieutenant- 
General Sir Thomas Picton, G.C.B.; and the Right Hon. Wm. 
Howley, D.D. Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
ndon : Fisher, Son, and Co.; Moon, Boys, and Graves, 
Pr 





ished by Longman and Co. P. Row; J in 
ao. Onaga Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane; Tilt, 
Fleet Street; and Rodwell, Bond Street; and may be had of all 
Booksellers in Great Britain. 


Under their Majesties’ special sanction and patronage, Part V. 

on the Ist of Sey ber, to insever. more Monthly 
Parts, each containing Eight Plates, from Engravings on 
steel by Mr. T. Starling, price 2s. 6d. plain, or 3s. 6d. finely 


coloured, 

HE FAMILY CABINET ATLAS, 
Constructed upon an Original Plan, and embracing many 

i t new features. 
mPrnis Atlas corresponds in size with those popular publica- 
tions to which it will form so useful an addition—namely, ‘The 
Family Library,’ ‘ The Classical Library,’ and ‘ Cabinet Cyclo- 
dia.” Court Journal. 
“Its very ingeni method of ig secures to the 
geographical student the information for which hitherto he has 
been obliged to resort to works of the largest dimensions.”—Athe- 








m. 
me This miniature and beautiful Atlas is likely to supersede, for 
general purposes, maps of a more expensive and elaborate cha- 
er.” —Atlas. 

The workmanship is among the best of the kind we have ever 
itnessed.”—Exvaminer. 
« This Atlas far surpasses any thing of the kind which we have 
seen.” —Monthly Review. 

Published, for the Proprietors, by Mr. Bull, Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square; supplied also by every Bookseller in the 
Kingdom. 


to the King; and Colnaghi and Co. 


Works on Gardening, Rural Economy, &c. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
HE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, and 
Register of Rural and Domestic Improvement. 
Conducted by J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. H.S. &c. 
Corresponding Member of the Agricult. and Horticult. Societies 
of Paris, of the Hort. Soc. of Berlin, and Hon. Mem. of the Hort. 
Soc. of New York. 
In 8vo. No. 27, to be continued every two Months, alternately 
with the Magazine of Natural History, price 3s. 6d. 
Also may be had, 


Vols. I. to V. price 4/. boards. 


The English Flora, by Sir James E. Smith, 
M.D. F.R.S. President of the Linnzan Society, &. &c. New 
edition, 4 vols, 8vo. 2/. 8s. boards. 

By the same Author, 

A Compendium of the English Flora, 12mo. 
7s. 6d. cloth boards. 

The Same Work in Latin, 5th edit. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. boards. 

A Grammar of Botany, illustrative of Arti- 
ficial as well as Natural Classification, with an Explanation of 
Jussieu’s System. 2d edition, 8vo. 12s.; or coloured, I. 11s. Gd. 


An Introduction to the Study of Physiologi- 


caland 8S 1 Botany. 8vo. 6th edition, with 15 Plates, 





ALUABLE LIBRARY, MAPS and 
CHARTS, PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
COLLECTION of SHELLS, &c. 

To be Sold by Auction, by WINSTANLEY and SONS, on the 
Premises, on Wednesday, September 8th, and following days, at 
Eleven o'clock, by order of the Executors, the valuable and ex- 
tensive Library of the late H. N. Jarrett, Bsq., Great Bromley 
Lodge, near Colchester ; embracing the standard editions of the 
best English Authors, chiefly in handsome bindings, includi 


price 14s. plain; or coloured, 1/. 8s. boards. 

The British Flora, containing a Descrip- 
tion of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of the British Islands, ar- 
ranged according to the Linnwan System. ackson 
Hooker, LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. &c. and Regius Professor of Bo- 
tany in the University of Glasgow. In 1 vol. royal 19mo. Nearly 


ready. 
The plan of the above work will be similar to that of the first 
r. Hooker’s ‘‘ Flora Scotica.” The Mosses, and the rest 





Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Addison; Pope, Rolling Hume and 
Smollett, Gibbon, Robertson, Goldsmith, Johnson, Swift, Field- 
ing, Sterne, Locke, Blair, Sir Wm. Jones, Sir W. Scott, Lor 
Byron, Roscoe, and others. Among them, also, will be found— 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, Bell’s British Poets, Cook’s Voy- 
ages, 4to. the Annual Register, the Ve: s and Travels of Hol- 
croft, Nordin, Clarke, Denon, Lyon, Parry, Coxe, Burckhardt, 
and Belzoni; Curtis’s Botanical Works, Grose’s Antiquities, 
D’Oyley and Mant’s Bible, Hamilton’s Antiquities, the Harleian 
Miscellany, the Works of Handel complete, Shaw’s Zoology, Sta- 
tutes at large, 45 vols., &c. 

Several valuable Maps and Charts, a Collection of Mathemati- 
cal and Philosophical Instruments, Cabinet of Shells, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had (1s. each) of Winstanley 
and Sons, Paternoster Row. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
vol, 88. 6d. cloth boards, 


: Inl 
LFGENDARY TALES, in Verse and 
Prose. 
Collected by H. FOX TALBOT, Esq. 
“ Dulce est desipere.”—Horace. 

Contents.—The Magic Mirror—Conrad, or a Talé of the Cru- 
sades—the Presentiment—a Danish Legend—Rosina—Sir Edwin, 
or the Zauber—Thal—Rubezah!, or the Mountain Spirit—the 
Pearls—the Bandit Chief. 

“ There is a deal of merit in this little volume.”—Edin- 
burgh Literary Journal, August 7th. 

James Ridgway, Piccadilly; and Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


Of whom may be had, 
Lord Collingwood’s Memoirs and Corres- 


pondence, with a fine Portrait, &c, 4th edition, 8vo. 16s. 








In 8vo. price 14s. . 
A INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, with Copious Indexes. 
By PETER EDMUND LAURENT, 

Of the Royal Naval College in H. M. Dockyard, Portsmouth ; 
Author of a “New Translation ef Herodotus,” “ The Odes of 
Pindar in English Prose,” &c. é&c. 

“ We have not met with a work of more value to the classical 
reader than this laborious and very useful volume.”—Literary 


Oxford: For Henry Slatter; and Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 
London. 





Price 1s. 6d. 
BoOMBASTES FURIOSO, as performed ; 
illustrated with Eight humorous s 
By Mr. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK,. 
Engraved by celebrated Artists. 
Also, in the press, and will be speedily published, 
ce Thumb 3 with Designs by Mr. George 
Published by T. Rodd, Great N Street; and 
T. Griffiths, Wellington Surect. 





will be published by the same Author, and 

me, corresponding with the * English Flora” 
of the late Sir James Smith, and will be sold either as the last 
volume of that work, or separately, and as the completion of the 
“ British Flora.” 

Muscologia Britannica, containing the Mosses 
of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically ae and de- 
scribed, with Plates illustrative of the Characters of th 
and Species. By Wm. Jackson Hooker, LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S, 
&c., and Thomas Taylor, M.D. M.R.LA. and F.L.S. &c. 2d 
edition, corrected and enlarged, 8vo. 1/, 11s. 6d. plain, and 3l. 3s. 
coloured Plates. re 

A Synopsis of the British Flora, arranged 
according to the Natural Orders, containing Vasculares, or Fiow- 
ering Plants. By John Lindley, F.R.S. L.S. and G.S. &c. In 
12mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Conversations on Vegetable Physiology, com. 
prehending the El of Botany, with their Application to 
Agriculture, &c. By the Author of “ Conversations on Chemis- 
Natural Philosophy,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. with Pilates. 





“ This is a delightful book, written by a lady of high talent, on 
one of the most fascinating subjects which can engage the female 
pen. We particularly recommend it to mothers and governesses ; 
and we think it might be usefully introduced as a girl’s school- 
book in country schools, and as a prize-book.”—Magazine of Nat, 
Hist. No. 10. 

A Treatise on the Culture and Management 
of Fruit Trees. By William Forsyth, Gardener to His Majesty, 
In 8vo. the 7th edition, with Plates and Portrait, 13s. boards. 

A Treatise on the Valuation of Property for 
the Poor’s Rate. By J. S. Bayldon, Land Agent and Appraiser. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. Doards. 

By the same Author, 

The Art of Valuing Rents and Tillages. 3d 
edition, 8vo. 7s. boards, with the Plan of a Farm of 252 Acres. 

An Essay on the Beneficial Direction of 
Rural Expenditure. By R. A. Slaney, Esq. M.P. Barrister-at- 
Law. 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

First Steps to Botany. By J. L. Drummond, 
M.D. 2d edition, 12mo. with 100 Woodcuts, price 9s. boards. 

The different Modes of Cultivating the Pine. 
apple, from its first Introduction into Europe to the late Im- 
provements of T. A. Knight, Esq. By a Member of the Horti- 
cultural Society. 8vo. 96. boards, with 24 Wood Engravings, 
exhibiting the best Plans of Pine-Stoves and Pits. 

The Gardener’s. Remembrancer, by James 
Macphail. 7s. 6d. 

nversations on Botany, with 21 Engrav- 
ings. ‘Phe 6th edition enlarged, 12mo. price 7s. 6d. plain, or 12s, 
coloured. 

Observations on the Management of Trusts 
for the Care of Turnpike Roads. By John L. M‘Adam, Esq. 
General Surveyor of the Roads in the Bristol District. 8vo. 6s. 

By the same Author, 

Remarks on the present System. of Road. 

making, with Observations deduced from Practice and Experi- 


e Genera | 


its C »&c. By Conrad Loddiges and Sons. 

Elements of Land Surveying, designed prin- 
cipally ~~ the Use of Schools. By A. Crocker. 4th edition, 12mo. 
9s. boards. 


A complete Treatise on Practical Land Sur. 
veying- By A Nesbit, Land Surveyor. 4th edition, in | large 
vol. 8vo. 12s. 2 

A new System of Shoeing Horses. By Joseph 
Goodwin, Esq. Late Veterinary Surgeon to His Majesty. 2d 
edition, 12s. boards. 

Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that 
relates to Guns and Shooting; Difference between the Flint and 
Percussion System; Preservation of Game; getting Access to all 
Kinds of Birds; Specific Directions, with new Apparatus for 

Wild Fowl! Shooting, both on the Coast and in Fresh Water; 
| new Directions for Geont Fishing, and Advice to the Young 
} Sportsman on other Subjects. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawker. 6th 
edition, in 8vo. 18s. cloth boards, enlarged and improved, with 30 
Plates and Woodcuts. 

« Colonel Hawker is one of the best shots in England, and his 
‘Instructions to Sportsmen’ the very best book we have on the 
subject.”—Blackmood’s Magazine, August 1830. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE SEPARATION. A Novel. 
By the Authoress of “ Flirtation.” 

2. Travels in Greece and Albania. By the 
Rev. T. 8S. Hughes, B.D. of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 2d 
edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with considerable Additions and Improve- 
ments, and 33 IHustrations, 32s. bound. 

3. Frascatis ; or, Scenes in Paris. 3 vols. 

4. Narrative of a Journey over Land to 
India. By Mrs. Colonel Elwood. 2 vols. Svo. with Plates, 30s. 

5. Campbell’s Poetical Works, new edition, 
with new Portrait and Six Engravings. In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
price 15s. 

6. De ?Orme; a Novel. By the Author of 
«* Darnley, or the Field of the Cloth of Gold,” “ Richelieu,” &c. 
In 3 vols. * 

7. Travels to the Seat of War in the East, 
through Russia and the Crimea, in 1829, with Sketches of the 
Imperial Fieet and Army, Characteristic Anecdotes, &c. By 
James Edward Alexander, K.L.S. 16th Lancers, M.R.A.S. &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. illustrated with a Map and Plates. 

8. The Undying One, and other Poems, by 
| the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 2d edition, jn 1 vol. 8vo, 5 
| 9 Cloudesley; a Novel. By W. Godwin, 
| Esq. Author of “ Caieb Williams.” New edition, 3 vols. 

10. Retrospections of the Stage. By the 
late Mr. John Bernard, Manager of the American Theatres, and 
| formerly Secretary to the Beef-Steak Club. Edited by his Son, 
| W. Baile Bernard. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. + 

ll. Lawrie Todd; or, the Settlers in the 
Woods. By John Galt, Esq. 2d and cheaper edition, revised, in 
8 small vols. ‘ 

12. The Life of Dr. Edmund Calamy, writ-~ 
ten by Himself. 2#d edition, 2 large vols. 8vo. 82s. 

13. The Marquess of Londonderry’s Narra- 
tive of the late War in Germany and France. 2d edition, 1 vol. 

Colburn and Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 
In royal 12mo. price 7s. cloth boards, 
P RTINGS and MEETINGS; a Tale, 
founded on Facts. 
“ This is a very interesting tale, and written with that sweet- 
ness and grace which mark a feminine pen.”—Literary Gazette, 
Seld by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 





The Devil's Progress!!! 
With Seven h I by R. Sey '» price 2e. 
and dedicated to His Majesty's Attorney-General, 


HE DEVIL’S PROGRESS. 
And much he saw to feed his pride, 
And much to move his mirth, 
How the manners of his ancient court 
Were copied — earth.” 
Lupton Relfe, 17, Cornhill. 








In 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
EFLECTIONS on the DECLINE of 
SCIENCE in ENGLAND, and on sonie of its Causes. 
By CHARLES BABBAGE, a 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Cambridge, &c. 
A few Copies have been printed in quarto, uniformly with 
the Phil hical T: i rice 15. 





Printed for B. Fi ‘ellowes, Latgole Street. 
Of whom may be had, 

Mr. Babbage’s Notes upon the lies to 

the above Work, published by the Secretary of the Royal Society. 


In 8v0. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
LEMENTS of HEBREW GRAMMAR, 
with a Praxis on the Book of Jonab. 
By WILLIAM THOMAS PHILIPPS, B.D. 


Fellow of Magdalene Coll 

Published by man, Rees, Orme, wn, and Green; and 

C., J., G., and F. Rivington, London; W. Strong, Bristol and 

peas J. Parker, Oxford; and J. and J. J. ton, Cam- 
ge. 


» Oxford. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


&e. 





ADY MORGAN’S WORKS at HALF- 
In ae of the large number of Copies of Lady Morgan’s 
Works remaining in hand, they will in future be pa at the fol- 


lowing reduced prices :— 

1. France, 2 vols. 8vo. published at 1/. 4s. 
to . sold for 12s. 

2. Italy, 3 vols. published at 2/. 2s. to be 

sold for 24s. 

3. The Book of the Boudoir, 2 vols. for 16s. 

4. The O’Briens and the O’Flahertys, pub- 
lished at 2/. 2s. for 1/. 1s. 

5. Essay on Absentees, 3s. 6d. 

6. Florence Macarthy, published at 28s. to 
be sold for 14s, 

7. O'Donnel, a National Tale, published at 
wx Tedunimnions by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 

Colburn and Heatley, New Burlington Street. 


In 1 vol. post Bvo. with fine Portrait of Mr. Northcote, 
ONVERSATIONS of JAMES NORTH. 
COTE, Esq. R.A. with WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq. 

2. Lord King’s Life and Correspondence of 
John Locke. 2d edition, with considerable Additions, in 2 vols. 
Bvo, 28s, 

3. Captain Frankland’s Travels to Constan- 
tinople. Second and cheaper edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 33 En- 

gravings, price 24s. 

4. Letters from the East, written during a 
recent Tour through Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, the Holy Land, 
Syria, and Greece. By John Carne, Esq. of (Qlueen’s College, 
a 8d edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. boards. 

m.. Bao semeey-d a Lady Fanshawe, Wife of Sir 
from the Court of Charles II. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. with Portrait, 9s. 





= ae Oeant of ‘earia: 
And in a few w. 

6. Musical Memoirs, by T. Parke, Forty 
— Principal Oboist at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. 
@ vols. 

— and Rontley, 8, New Ruringten Street. 


Cheap Monthly ‘Edition of 
ODGE’S PORTRAITS wnt MEMOIRS 
of the MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of BRI- 
TISH HISTORY 
«* We have to record the appearance of new Parts of four dis- 
tinct editions of this popular publication, in various stages of pro- 


e 128, crown 8vo. V 


OJARDO. “ed ARIOSTO, “ORLANDO 
INNAMORATA e FURIOSO; with Notes and Illustra- 


tions, in English, 
By ANTONIO PANIZZI. 

“To the general reader these pages present much attraction ; 
the analysis of the stories is amusing, the criticisms are excellent, 
and enlivened by much of nate observation na witty remark ; 3 
but to the Italian student the di i 
library, where Ariosto, lay we. are vaste should be, with: 
out this, their fitting companion.”—Literary Gazette. 

William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 








HE NOBLE GAME of BILLIARDS, 


wherein are exhibited extraordinary and surprising Strokes, 
which have excited the admiration of most of the Sovereigns of 
Europe. Translated from _ French of the celebrated 


M. MINGAUD, 

Formerly Capitaine d’Infanterie in the Service of France. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Most Noble the Marquess of 
Cleveland. 

This work is elegantly got up, and comprises 43 well-executed 
copper-plates, with directions for performing, with precision, the 
most masterly strokes of all the celebrated proficients of the pre- 
sent day. It is, in this respect, a great desideratum to all the 
admirers of this elegant diversion, no work having appeared in 
the English language which can be compared with it, for the 
beauty and precision of its rules and illustrations; and none 
which comprise the great i and d made in 
the game within the last twenty years. 

London: Translated and published by John Thurston, Billiard 
Table Manufacturer, 14, Catharine Street, Strand; and to be had 
of all Booksellers. 








Just published by John Harris, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
fHHE LITTLE LIBRARY, comprising, in 


a Series of small Volumes, uniformly printed, a familiar 
Introduction to various Branches of useful Knowledge. 

1. The Mine. This First Volume of * The 
Little Library” has already reached a second edition, and was 
written by the late Rev. Issac Taylor, of Ongar, Essex. Illus- 
trated with 16 Engravings, and a Mineralogical Table. Price 
3s. 6d. neatly bound in cloth, square 16mo. 

2. The Ship, with 16 Engravings on Steel, 
by the late Rev. Isaac Taylor, Author of the “« Mine.” Square 
lémo. bound in cloth, lettered, price 3s. 6d. 

The following isa brief enumeration of the subjects noticed in 
this book :—Noah’s Ark—Floats on the Rhine— Egyptian Pottery 
Float— Indian Paddle Canoes—Boats, Barges, and Lighters— 
Sailing Canoes—Chinese J unks—the Nautilus—Ancient Vessels— 
Roman Galleys—British Coracles—Cwsar’s Fleet—a Fire-Ship— 

a Cutter—a Gun-boat—a Bomb Ketch—a Frigate—a Man-of-War, 
with its Longboat, Barge, Pinnace, Cutter, and Yawl—a ‘Curkish 





gress at the same time,—an example of literary success 
without parallel, and powerfully denoting the increasing avidity 
with which works of merit are now sought by the mass of society, 
when published upon a scale that enables the middling classes to 
purchase them. . If Mr. Lodge’s work continues to gather strength 
and inerease in intevest'as it-approaches our own times, there is 
no saying to a circulation it may attain, or how many editions 

we may witnes: progress, add: as it is, to 
the best feelings of every one-who thinks as he ought of the vene- 
rated names by whom his cougtry has been exalted to her present 
pre-eminence; of those warriors and sages whose memory is asso- 
ciated with all that is dearest and most glorious to Englishmen.” 
~<a Gasette, —— 1830. 








e on the First Number, and 


may 
take one or more od month, as Pg 
an 





of Two Hundred of 
the Portraits and Memele to oy csmalied in this Work, may be 
obtained (free of expense) from every Book and Printseller in the 
Kingdom, to whom they have been — for t 





Venetian Gaileas—a French Galley—a Zebec, Polacre, 
pe ‘'artan—a Snow Bilander, Schooner, and Dogger—a Sloop, 
Hoy, and Smack—an East Indiaman—a Portuguese Carrack—a 
Spanish Galleon—a Canal Boat—a Wherry and Pleasure Boat—a 
Punt—Lord Mayor's State Barge—Venetian Gondola—the Doge's 
Bucentaur—a Man-of-War, with D Section 
of a Man-of-War—the Dock yard—the Ship Launch. 

The Volumes next in succession are,—III1. The. Forest—IV. 
TheGarden—V, Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, which will shortly 
appear. 








Poultry, Pigs, and Cows. 
The 6th edition, very —ae improved, price 7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREED. 

ING, REARING, and FATTENING, all Kinds of 

DOMESTIC POULTRY, PIGEONS, and RABBITS; also, 
on Brean 





tion to persons desiring to acquaint themselves with the plan of 
the Work, or to subscribe for its and ifany difficulty be experi- 
enced in ie shaea, PP q to be made 
direct to the Publis! 

Handing — at Lepard, Pen Malt ull Bast, Lend es 





T ‘HE UNITED SE RVICE JOURNAL, 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, for 
September, price 2s. 6d, 

Contents: Tactics of Napol The lition to Moscow— 
Manuscripts found among the Papers of a ee Naval Officer 
Extraordinary Events which took place at St. Petersburgh on 
the 14th of December (O.S. 1825)—The Rio Verde—System of 
Naming His Majesty’s Ships—Letters from Gibraltar, No. V.; 
by the Author of the Military Sketch Book—First Steam Com- 
munication with India—The Affair at Queen’s Town—Observa- 
tions in sonly to Sir Robt. Sepping’s; by the Editor of ngemarpes 
&c. of a Plag-Officer—An impressive Incident at Sea—A popu 
View of Fortification and Gunnery, No. V.—Blographical No. 
tice of Captains Philip and Thomas Saumarez, R.N.—On th 
Aim and Exercise ees by Sir Samuel Bentham—Lisbon 
in 1808; or, the Royal Exi iles—Old England, the King, and Blue 
Jackets, for ever On some Additions to the Sextant; by Lieut. 
Peter Le Count, R.N.—Evidence of Sir Herbert Taylor before 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons, concluded— 
Hints for the Education of the Sons of Naval Officers—N 





Feeding, and Managing Swine, Milch Cows, and 


By BONINGTON MOUBRAY, Esq. 
6th edition, culaceall by a Treatise on Brewing, on Making 
Cider, Butter, and Cheese, adapted to the Use of Private Families, 
ondon: Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 
Paternoster Row. 


Bees. 


Under the Superintendence of the Societ the D 
sii of Useful Knowle aed (Prion 
On Tuesday, August 31st, will be published, Price 22, 


HE MENAGERIES, Vol. II. Part [,; 
, a the Thirteenth Part of the Library of Enterjaining 


pel eA poten te. 4s. 6d. each, bound in cloth, 
nageri 


II, Timber Trees Beate, 
III. Insect Architecture. 
IV. Pursuit of Knowledge. 
V. The New Zealanders. 
VI. Insect Transformations. 
London: Charles Knight, Pall Mall East. 





‘amily Librar 
On Tuesday, August sist, will be published, with Engravings 


and Map. 
O. XV. of the FAMILY LIBRARY; 
being the History of British toda, Vol. I. 
By the Rev, G. R. GLEIG, F.R.S. 


Also, nearly ready, 
No. XVI., being Letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 


’ In a few days, 5s. 
The Family Dramatists, No. II., being 


Vol. II. of the Works of Philip Massinger, illustrated with Ex. 
| eae Notes, and adapted to the Use of Families and Young 
ersons, by the omission of exceptionable Passages. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


[HE COURT JOURNAL and GAZETTE 
of the FASHIONABLE WORLD. 

The Court Journal of Saturday next, Sept. 4, No. 71, (which 
will be a double one, without extra charge), will exhibit a com- 
plete picture of the Court of St. James’s: comprising—1. A List 
of all the Presentations which have taken place during the New 
Reign—2. A List of all the Persons who have been present at 
Alnack’s 's ; during the present season—3, A List of all the Persons 
holding Offices in the Household of the King and Queen r 
tively—4. A List of all the Military and Naval Promotions the 
New Reign. Those who wish to secure Copies of these interest. 
ing d should therefore give their orders early to their 
respective Newsmen to prevent disappointment. 

Published, for Henry Colburn, by W. Thomas, at the Office, 
No. 19, Catherine Street, Strand; and sent, postage-free, to all 
parts of the Kingdom. 


7 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for TOWN and 
COUNTRY, price 2s. 6d. each Number, published 
Monthly, by James Fraser, 215, Regent Street; John Boyd, 
Edinburgh ; and Grant and Co. Dublin. 
The Publisher has to return his thanks to the Public for the 
atronage which it has bestowed on his “ Town and Country 
agazine.” When this “ort ean cwea was first started by him, the 
general opinion amongst his brother publishers, and even amongst 
some literary men, was, that theundertaking could never succeed, 
as the.ground was fully occupied by periodicals with which it 
would be vain to enter into competition. The Publisher, how- 
orate considered this opinion as the result of prejudice; he had 
too high an estimate of the understanding of the British Public 
to suppose that it would continue to support any publication, 
however widely it might be circulated, and however acknow- 
ledged its merits, to the total exclusion of any similar work, 
which might also boast of its share of undoubted originality, 
talent, and vigorous composition. He was, therefore, induced to 
commence the “ Town and Country Magazine ;” and he is 
| pegs of the reflection that his « id in British und 
ing was neither mi i This work has 
succeeded to his wishes, and his . a ‘will continue to be di- 
rected towards increasing the high tone of its criticisms, and the 
independence and force of its political articles. The assistance, 
from the first literary and political characters of which this coun- 
try can boast, which he has already received, and which every 
month the continues to receive, is of the most flattering and en- 
couraging description. 
Seven Numbers of his M. already. 























BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Publishing in mete remaen see 1 ase, price 3s. 6d. each, 
xtra canvass boar 


BBLOTHEQUE PORTAT IVE des 
DAMES; ou, Collection des meilleurs Ouvrages Fran. 
gais du Dix-neuviéme Siécle. 
Dirigée par M. de ROUILLON. 

This Work will be divided into Six Series. First—Essayists 
and Moralists, &c. Second—History, Biography, Memoirs, Xc. 
Third—Dramatic Works. Fourth—Novels, Tales, &c. Fifth— 

Poetry. —c/.. Literary History, &c. 
Vol. I. of the Third Series. is published. 
Vol. I. of the First Series is nearly ready. 
Conditions.—One volume of each Series will appear succes- 
— Each bey my oo contain about 350 pages. Each work 





of the late Events in Paris, by an Eye-Witness—Foreign Miscel- 
lany—General Correspondence—Editor’s Portfolio—General Or- 
ders, Circulars, &c.—Distribution of the entire Naval Force of 
Great Britain, on the Ist of September, 1830—Monthly and Naval 
oe in the Stations of Corps—Military Promo- 


tions, 
Colburn and Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 


ublished 
Dissent Tom on the MALVERN 
with a Inquiry into the Causes, Forms, 
i Consumption; toge- 


on tad 
By WILLIAM ADDISON. Barston, 
Also, by the same Author, price 
A Letter to W illiam Lawrence, "Esq. on the | q 
Phenomena of Life and the Mind. 
rt. Addison's work is scientific and hep mee and we can 
with fidi ‘ournal ow eens 
« The best parts of Mr.” ‘Addison's book are those where he de- 
a symptoms, causes, and treatment of scrofula,"—Medical 











ill be and literary sketch of the 
pron bn with = diferent ‘criticisms which have been made on 
the work. Each volume may be had separately, without sub- 
scribing for the remaining volumes of the Series, or even for the 
work to which the volume may belong. The paper, the type, the 

facility of procuring any volume of 
the collection, induces a hope that this edition may be approved 
by the Vacgoee by the numerous admirers of the French language, 
= Ss ularly by those to whom the care of education is 


Plnedee: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; and 
John Stacy, Old Haymarket, Norwich. 


bn a aaane ne —t - ie ape ay price 8s. 6d. 
with 140 coloured 
HE INFANT? NS) “OWN OOK. 
London: D. Carvalho, 74, Chiswell i... — 
Gqnate; and may be had of every Bookseller in the United King. 





wet Bvo. a. 


Prosp on applicati 
On the 14th of Sep ber will be published, price 6s. 
demy 8vo. oblong, 
The Child’s Own Drawing - Book. 
G. W. Davies. 








By 





ine have bee: 

<, Contents of _ VIII. to be published on Wednesisy the Ist of 

: Lit Bishop Heber—Man Hunter—Stanzas—Epi- 
gram; ;_ the Beg; ay the Cook, and the Idiot—Idem Latine reddi- 
tum—On the March of Intellect, and Universal Education— 
Church Bells, heard at Evening—The Unearthly Witness; by 
the Ettrick Shepherd—Cui Bono ?—Fables 1, 2, 3, .4—Hon. Mrs. 
Norton’s ‘“* Undying One’”— The Pros ts’ of the Ministry— 
Savage Life in America—Disasters Jan Nadeltreiber—The 
Shepherd’s Lament, from the German of Goethe—East India 
Question, No. IV.; Mr. Buckingham’s Last Humbug—The Fate 
of the Colonies — ape = J of illustrious Literary Characters; 

Countess of Veru 


Samuel sate Pre being a full Portrait, with Literary Illus- 
— French Revolution of 1830—Our own Election 
ulam. 
| A BELLE A ASSEMBLEE, for September, 
will be embellished with—I. A splendid Engraving of 
the Right Hon. Countess of Verulam—II. T'wo elegant Figures, 
represen' the most fashionable London Costume for Septem- 
ber—III. Seven Figures, exhibiting the most recent Continental, 
» The Descriptions ese Eng 
derived from the most authentic sources 
The Literary Department consists of—I. An illustrative Me- 
moir of the Right Hon. Countess of Verulam—II. Rights of 
Woman -re-asserted —III. Tales of the Budgrow, No. 1.— 
IV. Royal Pasenege-¥ The Old a. In ition to which 
will be found the usual varie inal Poetry, Reviews of 
atres, 








Stvescher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
The Proofs by i. Colnaghi, Sedees Street. 





by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY any canstre orsicn, 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 7, South Moulton Street, Oxford 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, meget Bachange ; _ 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. Black, 
a Smith and Son, D. Vein and Atkinson 
and Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin. — Agent jor 
y—* = O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 
J. MOYES, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


LONDON: 





